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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


The Naval Service ; or, Officer's Manual, for every Grade in His 
Majesty's Ships. By Carrain W. N. Guasscock, R.N. 2 Vols. 


The highly-talented officer, the author of this work, has so often ap- 
— advantageously, both in a professional and literary point of view 

efore the public, that his name only, prefixed to a work, is a surety of its 
excellence. Not content with being the ornament of his gallant and 
noble profession, he has taken upon himself the oflice of its friend, and 
singularly well has he performed it. ‘That young officer in his Majesty's 
naval service, who may neglect to make himself acquainted with every 
particular in these two volumes, we say, unhesitatingly, will neglect a 
duty. The natural, the good, the honest feeling in which every page is 
dictated, must have the greatest moral efficacy, and is really beyond our 
powers of praise. Any ship officered and conducted upon the principles 
promulgated by the gallant captain, must be a heaven upon the waters, 
instead of being a hell upon earth, as we have heard some ships of war 
designated, at a time when no soundings could be struck by the deep sea 
lead. The pleasing manner in which the various hints and instructions 
are communicated, is not the least praiseworthy part of the work, and 
the humorous incidents adduced as explanatory or corroboratory, make 
the work as amusing as it is instructive. Indeed, it is the triumph of 
good sense. Most sincerely do we recommend it to the perusal of the 
landsmen ; to them it will be pleasant, as to the sailor it is both plea- 
sant and necessary. Many are the feuds that it will heal, many the 
heart-burnings that it will assuage, many the accidents that it will pre- 
vent. The dry humour with which it is indited, will be productive of 
the very best mental influence ; it will make the tyrannical ones in the 
haughtiness of their deportment, quicken the step of the slothful, and 
keep open the eyes of the improvident. We contemplate that, hence- 
fatied, when any officer forgets himself, it will be quite sufficient for 
his superior to page him out of Glasscock ;—as among literary persons, 
an offence against good grammar is proverbially termed a breaking of 
Priscian’s head ; so, a momentary oblivion of the gentleman and the officer 
will be hereafter characterized, as a cracking of Glasscock’s pate. There 
is one thing that particularly pleases us in this author, the manly and 
hearty manner with which he gives every one his due. When he has 
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occasion for the science of Belcher, or the acuteness of Griffiths, or the 
knowledge of any other writers, he owns it frankly, and takes pleasure 
in acknowledging to whom he has been obliged. We should much wish 
to have gone more into detail on this excellent work, but neither time nor 
space are available to us. We must conclude by saying that, by this 
publication, Captain Glasscock has done his country an essential and a 
permanent service ; that he ought to be grateful that he has been enabled, 
with so little apparent trouble to himself, to be of so much benefit to the 
service, which is proud of him ; and, finally, that he has proved himself 
a good officer, a good seaman, a good writer—and best praise of all—a 
good man. 


Legends of the Conquests of Spain. By the Author of the “ Sketch 
Book.” 


A pure and dignified simplicity of diction is the principal characteristic 
of these legends. They are that captivating blending of romance with 


history so fascinating to young imaginations. The first legend, that of 


Don Roderick, takes its rise amongst the most obscure mists of history, and 
the first fact that comes out into bold relief from the darkness of con- 
jecture is, that there was a Gothic king ruling over Spain, who had pro- 
cured for himself the unenviable title of Witiza the Wicked. The world 
is ruled by singular prejudices. Even as the Chronicles themselves 
relate it, he appears to have been the benefactor of the human race ; 
and, in the very words of the records, to have anticipated the millen- 
nium. Feuds were suppressed, and the harsh Vandal character mitigated, 
by encouraging the refinements of the arts ; the powers of Rome at first 
opposed, and then openly defied, and the celibacy of the clergy no longer 
insisted upon. Of course, all these reforms were stigmatized by the 
monks, the only historians of the times, as dissoluteness, vice, and im- 
piety. So the poor man was first driven into cruelty by conspiracies, and 
at length deposed by Don Roderick, who turned out, notwithstanding 
his barbarian love of war, not a whit better than he whom he deposed 


and blinded. The most remarkable part of this legend is the story of 


the marvellous and portentous Tower. Irving has told it well. But not 
to the portentous Tower did Don Roderick owe his fall, or Spain its 
subjection to the Moors to the violation of this terrible and supernatural 
edifice, but solely to the implacability of a private revenge. Count 


Julian brought the invaders into his country, ruined it first, and himself 


afterwards. Then follow battles, sieges, acts of heroism intermingled 
with treachery, and romantic love, all mingled together in one wild scene 
of excitement. The whole is wound up with a description of the dread- 
ful fate of the Julian family, and the reader is left with Spain under the 
Mussulman sway. With such materials as these, it would have been 
almost impossible to have constructed a bad book; in the hands of Wash- 
ington Irving we need not say that they are turned to the very best ad- 
vantage. If these Legends do not increase his reputation, they will 
assuredly maintain it, which is in itself high commendation, for this au- 
thor must always write well, when he writes up to himself. 


Hood's Comic Annual for 1836. 


This is undoubtedly the very best Annual that Thomas Hood has yet 
produced—it is comic, without being so extravagantly comical as were 
some, nay, all of its predecessors. Has this most learned pundit in the 
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art of punning, macadamized every word in the English language, and is 
Be at last obliged to have recourse to genuine wit? Ifso, we congratulate 
agent — the public still more ; and that it is the case, is, we 
» evident from all the morceaux contained in the Annual of the pre- 
sent year. We acknowledge, that as he proceeds mirthfully and spor- 
tively along the road, and happens to meet with an unfortunate, or 
rather fortunate collection of syllables, that will look droll by being turned 
topsy-turvey, up goes his foot, and over goes the word, showing you ano- 
ther face before you have time to make acquaintance with his original 
one ; but the royal jester no longer springs out of his road to do this, 
taking leave of the sense, in hunting after quaintness of sound. This is 
Just as it should be. The tickling that he now gives the readers, is beneath 
the surface. He appeals to the understading, whilst he plays with the 
fancy, and Judgment, old and sedate as the gentleman is, bm a his head 
at him with a bland and approving smile, telling him to go to, for he is a 
sensible, albeit, a droll wag. This number opens with a German tale, 
ycleped the “ Domestic Dilemma,” the horns of which are excessively 
twisted and grotesque, and upon which the merry author has hung an 
infinity of good things. ‘“ Love and Lunacy” is a poem, the point of 
which is rather far-fetched, but, as it is very possible to go farther and 
fare much worse, we must be grateful for it. As, however, it brings back 
with it many excellent things, independently of its own joke, the reader 
will rejoice to have made the journey with the tale. The ‘Ode to Perry is 
as brisk as Champagne, with as much body as good old Madeira. And 
‘Sketches on the Road*” is a fine moral, as well as an exquisitely hu- 
morous production. If we do not specify the other pieces that con- 
stitute this laughter-provoking volume, it is not that they are less meri- 
torious than their brethren, but that we must give our attention, and our 
space, to other sorts of light reading, which often proves so heavy in the 
perusal. As Hood grows older, he grows wiser unto wit, and no longer 
rejoicing over bottled small beer, pours us out a sparkling glass of nectar, 
that has stamina as well as briskness to recommend it. Long may he 
live to quaff his own cup, and make cheerful that of his loving and 
attached friends—the public. 


Practical Observations on Homeopathy, with a variety of Cases, tending 
to prove its decided superiority over the Ordinary System of Medicine. 
By WitiiaM Broackes, M.R.C.S. 


Grave medical men may think that our medical comprehension may be 
very limited, though they may be assured that our medical reading is 
large ; but we assure them that we but rarely pronounce an opinion upon 
a medical work, without first of all taking an opinion of its merits from 
a physician, from whose judgment, we believe, that few would think of 
appealing. That opinion we shall not, however, consult in this case ; 
firstly, because the work before us is addressed to the understandings of 
the world in general; secondly, because its arguments are not technical 
and founded more upon the general principles of logic than on the we 
teries of the profession; and, thirdly, we do not think that any profes- 
sional man who either has or has not made up his mind upon the subject 
of homeopathy could, by possibility, be an impartial judge. We do not 
believe a single individual among medical gentlemen to be neuter: we 
shall, therefore, give our own opinion upon this work frankly, and stating 
what impression it has made upon ourselves, leave it to our readers to 
get the work if they feel interested upon the subject, and see how tar 
it corroborates with their own. We think this system to be as yet 
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but an experiment, and that too, an experiment neither sufficiently 
tried either as regards extent or time. ‘The reasonings upon which it is 
founded carry with them a primd facie appearance of truth; but, alas! 
in medical matters, we never yet saw a system promulgated that was not 
supported by very excellent reasons indeed. Besides, notwithstanding 
the permanent jokes against the doctors, we must remember that millions 
upon millions have been cured or relieved upon the old allopathic plan, 
and as the father has been treated so would the son wish to be, in prefe- 
rence to the having a new doctrine tried upon him. Again, we defe- 
rentially and honestly confess that we do not derive much assurance from 
the work before us: it is written withthe zeal of a convert, and converts 
are too often enthusiasts. It proves too much, and thus, in claiming for 
the practice perfection, we are compelled to give it less credit than it may 
possibly deserve. There are many wonderful cases adduced: where are 
the failures ?—not one. Giving this system every advantage that its ad- 
vocates ask for it, we must say that some diseases are so rapid in their 
march, that they will not wait for the small and measured step behind 
them of homeeopathy, and as it cannot overtake, it cannot overcome. It 
would be but sorry consolation for the survivors of the deceased to be 
told, that if he had but lived a little longer, he would have been alive 
still. Still, this system is deserving of every attention ; and we think it 
incumbent on every medical practitioner to make gentle trial of it—on 
himself. If it be true in principle, it will thus assuredly win its way. 
As to patients, we say to them, do not subject yourselves rashly to any 
homeopathic experiments ; if under good advice the usual remedies fail, 
and your complaint is chronic, ask the question boldly of your medical 
adviser, if there be any objection to make trial of it ; and we have that 
full reliance on the general honesty of the profession that it is almost a 
moral certainty that you will get an honest answer—by that answer 
abide. The homeeopathics have no quackery, no secrets in their remedies ; 
they tell you what they are and how they expect that they will act, and, 
what is still better, their reasons for that expectation. Nothing can be 
more fair—-they come to the tribunal of public opinion openly to be tried; 
let them, as we before said, be tried by their peers—the doctors them- 
selves. 


Popular Manual of the Art of preserving Health, embracing the subjects 
of Diet, Air, Exercise, Gymnastics, General and Physical Education, 
Occupations, Bathing, Clothing, Ventilation, §c., designed for the 
use of all Ranks and Professions in Society. Mr. J. B. Davis, 
Surgeon. 


Notwithstanding the amplitude and the promises of its title, in spite 
of its length, and the goodness of its composition in a literary point of 
view, this Manual is a very unsatisfactory work. It does not keep faith 
with its professions on the title-page. It is much more a physiological 
treatise, with reference to diet, than a manual teaching how best to choose 
diet, &c. Indeed, as regards the many categories under which health and 
incipient disease are placed by the variety of the occupations of mankind, 
there is not a single instruction given ; general precepts, and those not 
very distinct, on account of their universality, are all that the reader will 
find in this book, and that all will be found to be excessively diminutive. 
Take diet for example. What a useful practical treatise might be writ- 
ten on that subject! and we find a very learned, and a very correct dis- 
sertation on the organism of the various meats, with much about fibres 
and gelatine, with long descriptions of experiments tried upon dogs by 
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Magendie and others ; but how little of instruction that deserves to be 
called “ the art of preserving health.” Of all things, diet is that, as re- 
gards hygwism, (we believe that is the new word,) over which men 
of all professions have the most control. The lawyer cannot abandon 
the courts, the painter must be constant to his attelier, the scholar 
cannot forsake his desk. What valuable instructions might not the hy- 
gist have given to each of them, knowing, as he must know, being a man 
of iniormation, the peculiarities of each class, their liabilities to particular 
diseases, and the hours to which they are forced to make all their actions 
subservient. It is not our intention to gainsay any one of Mr. Davis's 
too few precepts—they are safe from their vagueness, and incontrovertible 
as they are respectable by their antiquity, and common-place by their 
general diffusion. The whole essence of the book consists in enjoining to 
the reader temperance in all things. What the moralist does daily in his 
essay, and the divine in his sermon, Mr. Davis has done in his Manual ; 
and, putting aside his physiology, he has done no more—which certainly 
is not deserving of laudation, when he had the opportunity of doing so 
much. We cannot help saying, that we consider the book to be made up, 
the term is well understood, though not very definite in expression— 
made up well, truly—but still made up. Its easy, flowing, oa enerally 
elegant style, is its principal recommendation. We would not, however, 
by our strictures, wish to deter a single [person from becoming acquaint- 
ed with this work. It will give to the ignorant a clear view of much that 
ought to be known, and keep the attention of all_alive to that most impor- 
tant of considerations—their health. If it does not answer the ends the 
author proposed, it does others, and, in this much-scribbling age, it is 
no small praise to have written a book that answers any purpose at all 
beyond the employment it gives to those who make, and to those who 
destroy it. 


The Parricide, a Romance. By the Author of * Miserrimus.” 2 Vols. 


This should not be. When “ Miserrimus” appeared, we hailed it as a 
singularly powerful and original production, and predicted great things 
of the author. How has this hope, this wish, been answered ? By acrude 
compilation of horrors, revolting to humanity, and, consequently, in direct 
violation of the principles of good taste. We believe that it is Pope who 
mentions the anecdote of a certain writer of his time, who, having pro- 
duced a tolerably successful work upon atoms, was seized with an atom. 
mania, and incontinently wrote an epic poem upon the subject, entitled 
the “ Atomiad.” The author of “ Miserrimus” hie fallen into a similar 
error—he has been praised, most justly praised, for energy, and, he con- 
sequently puts forth the wild fury of the maniac, and shows, or rather 
exhausts, his immense strength in tearing to pieces all the proprieties. If 
he wishes his tale to be looked upon as a description of a odes case of 
insanity, he should not have given it to the world in two volumes ; and, 
if he supposes that it will be looked upon as any thing very much better, 
we should conceive him not to be quite free from a certain species of in- 
sanity himself. We do not know who is the author of the “ Parricide,” and 
we wish not'to know, for he has disappointed us grievously. We wished for 
a little more infusion of masculine energy in the fictions of the day, and we 
deemed that the author of “ Miserrimus” was the person destined to 
give it. Perhaps he will yet. Let him avoid the sin of exaggeration, 
and understand, that not only is strength gained by repose, but that re- 
pose is the best representative of its awful power. We saw much of this 
quiet vehemence in the former work—in the present none. This last 
production will prove the true parricide, by slaying its misguided parent, 
without the parent be possessed of sufficient courage and sense to stran- 
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gle the abortion at once, and not permit it to die a lingering death, 
amidst the jeers of the public. 


Paris and the Parisians in 1835. 2 Vols. By Frances TROLLOopE, 
Author of “ The Domestic Manners of the Americans,” “ Tre- 
mordyn Cliff,” &c. 2 Vols. 


Certainly the best of Mrs. Trollope’s literary performances. She has 
administered to the French justice tempered with mercy—and there is 
much room for the exercise of the latter. We think these volumes require 
much more than a cursory attention. Prudence would always keep a 
watchful eye upon the several indications shown by our unquiet and mer- 
curial neighbours. Taking the French nation as a mass, we look upon 
them as a noble assemblage of much that is really good, and virtuous, 
and great. But like the marble in the quarry, this mass is veined by 
much also that is mean and friable, and full of fissures. It is by means of 
these imperfections that the gunpowder of revolutions is introduced, and 
through these that such horrible mines are so constantly exploding. 
France is still unsafe: too liberalized in her notions to be governed mo- 
narchically, she still is not sufliciently degraded to be again hurled into 
the abyss of republicanism. However, they are now quiet, and of this 
blessed tranquillity (may it last long!) Mrs. Trollope has taken advan- 
tage to observe them narrowly. In a social point of view, taking class 
for class, England will find nothing to regret in being compared with La 
Jeune France. Politically, with all our dissensions and temporary Whig 
supremacy, England is infinitely the superior. The numerous anecdotes 
in this work are vivaciously, and, when they will admit of it, wittily told ; 
and there is much more philosophy in the reflections than we might 
expect from a lady, unless that lady be one so rational and so experienced 
as istMrs. Trollope. In addition to the intrinsic merits of the work, it will 
be found very delightful reading. There is no doubt but that it will 
acquire very great popularity, and meet at the same time, from the fear- 
less manner in which the lady has given expression to her principles, 
many and bitter enemies. ‘These she may well despise: as there is not a 
single expression in the work at variance with the most exalted patriotism, 
or which any author might blush to own. 


The Annual Biography and Obituary. 1836. Vol. XX. 


A melancholy contemplation is afforded by looking over the names of 


those that have gone to their eternal rest, recorded in this well-conducted 
ape toe This funereal list is headed by Charles Lamb, and concluded 
»y the highly-gifted but unfortunate Mrs. Hemans. It contains twenty- 
nine persons. among which are found the gallant, the good, and the high- 
minded Napier, the strong-headed Cobbett, and the natural and poetical 


James Hogg. The biographies of all these are well-written, that of 


Lamb eminently so. We should be inclined to think that this melancholy 
memento of mortality has a very wide circulation, from the able manner 
in which it is conducted, and the interesting nature of its contents. 
Much, however, as we value this work, and delight in all manner of bio- 
graphical writing, we are by no means ambitious of appearing in it; 
and trusting that this avowal will be kindly taken by its clever conduc- 
tors, we take our leave of it, heartily recommending it to the notice of 
our numerous readers. 
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My Note Book. By Joun Macerecor, Esq., Author of * British 
America,” &c. &c. 3 Vols. 


These are pleasing volumes, in which the author has very skilfully con- 
trived to mask all the dryness one would expect in a guide-book with 
the seductive features, if not actually of romance, of something nearly 
akin to it. Not that we think that he has ever departed from the fact, or 
even at the expense of strict veracity embellished it ; the charm lies in 
the ease and the elegance with which he narrates it. It is rarely that we 
can afford to make any extracts from the works of which we are com- 
pelled to give only short and impartial notices; and notwithstanding the 
great temptation that the numerous piquant anecdotes, interspersed in 
this work, offer us, we must resist it. We will merely state, as Burns 
terms it, through what places the “ chiel got amang them taking notes,” 
assuring the reader, that he did well “ to prent ’em.” From Boulogne 
he went to Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, diverging on 
this side or that to visit whatever places could be called either curious 
or interesting, sometimes going over the same ground twice. What he 
saw he has well described, and his incidental delineations of character 
are forcible, and, we doubt not, correct. The statistics of the various 
laces he has thrown together, we think judiciously, at the end of the 
ast volume in the shape of an appendix. 


The Siller Gun, a Poem in Four Cantos. By Joun Mayne. 


Scottish poetry has, in our appreciation, always an air of classic sim- 
plicity about it, that makes even its common-places breathe of Doric me- 


lody. ‘* The Siller Gun” is a fine specimen of this, not on account of 


the common-places, for they are few and far between. The poem is 
founded upon a well-known custom of the trades going on a certain day 
and firing at a mark for a silver gun, which appears to be as little like a 
gun as possible; and which when won is not retained, but worn only 
during the day of triumph in the hat, and afterwards returned to the 
archives of the corporation of Dumfries. This custom has afforded an 
excellent subject to the poet, and he has treated it very humorously 
where humour was applicable, and very beautifully throughout. The 
versification reminds us strongly of Burns when in his best vein. The 
best critique on the poem is to be found in the preface, in a letter from 
Lord Woodhouselee to the author, and, as we can say nothing better on 
the subject, to that we refer the reader. 


Memoirs of - Mirabeau, Biographical, Literary, and Political. By 
Himself, his Father, his Uncle, and his adopted Child. 


The publishers, and the various authors of this very interesting work, 
will excuse us, for the present, from doing more than barel announcing 
the appearance ofits third volume. We find, by a perusal o this volume, 
that the singular private life of Mirabeau is now finished by his biogra- 
phers, and that the conspicuous part that he played in the ay arena, 
will furnish the materials of the subsequent volumes. We will reserve 
ourselves till they appear—merely saying for the present, that this pub- 
lication is deserving of general notice. 
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Contemplation ; or a Christian's Wanderings. BY WiLLtam Vivian, 
of Tor, Devon. 


The general disregard which the poetry of the present day meets with 
from almost all quarters, arises not so much from a dearth of good 

oetry as from the poetry of some recent, and one or two present authors, 
oles of that exciting and perhaps over-strained nature that makes that 
which is really good but not so highly-seasoned, seem tame after it. The 
palate refuses the see yet wholesome dish after having luxuriated upon 
the ragout. Mr. Vivian in the poem now before us, is sensible, equal, 
and good, with a very smooth versification, and a choice of words that 
shows him to be a complete master of metrical language. The subject 
ought to be to Christians all interesting; and the author has handled it 
with that quiet and reverent fervour that shows how beautiful zeal may 
appear in a holy cause, and how becoming urgency is in the sacred cause 
of salvation. If this poem does not excite that attention which it deserves, 
and we fear it will not, for many causes now actively operating, which 
we have no space to specify, the author will not be without his reward, 
for, should it be read only by a few, he must have the satisfaction of 
knowing that that few will honour a poet who possesses a mind so elegant, 
and a heart so deeply imbued with that noblest of all sentiments— 
Christian love. 


— 

A Brief Memoir of Sir William Blizard, Knt. FR WS. L.§ FE. Sur- 
geon and Vice-President of the London Hospital. Read before the 
Hunterian Society, Oct. 7, 1835. With additional Particulars of 
his Life and Writings. By W1L..1aM Cooke, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 


As far as it goes, this is well ; but we think that the living reputation 
and the works that this clever surgeon left behind him, entitle him to a 
much more ample biography. This work before us, as the author en- 
titles it, is but a memoir, and brief, too brief—a fault of very rare 
occurrence in these wordy days. It is a curious fact, that in his ninety- 
second year, Sir William was operated upon for blindness occasioned 
by cataract, and, notwithstanding his advanced age, by means of this 
operation, he recovered his sight without injury to his health. It is but 
an act of justice to state who was the oculist—Mr. Lawrence. The 
worthy surgeon, the subject of the memoir we are noticing, died at the 
advanced age of ninety-three. We like to hear of longevity in the me- 
dical profession: it inspires us with confidence. We really think that 
none but healthy persons should embark in it, not only because an old 
man is a sort of earnest for old age in ourselves, but because a strong 
constitution so often implies a powerful mind. 


Life of Prince Talleyrand, accompanied by a Portrait. 


The fourth, and we trust not the last volume of this singularly clever 
work, is now before us. It will be read with the deepest interest. Certain- 
ly, it gives but a miserable picture of the deceit and treachery of public 
men, and shows by what villanies nations are cheated, and under what vil- 
lanies they are governed. The author, having said already so much, is 
bound in honour to say still more ; and we feel assured that it will prove 
his interest to say it, by the avidity with which his work will be purchased. 
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It is replete with anecdote, and made palateable by the pleasing acidity 
of a delicate irony, and brilliant by the occasional flashes of wit. The 
only thing of which we doubt, is its general veracity—an ominous doubt 
in a work of so much interest, and from which so much of the materials 
of history might be furnished. Our doubt arises from the incomparable 
perfectibility of selfishness imputed to Talleyrand’s character, the ab- 
sence of every generous feeling, and the brutish sensuality with which, if 
he is not directly charged, at least is more than implied against him. We 
can only say, in conclusion, that for the sake of history, we wish to think 
this biogranhy true—for the sake of the prince himself, we hope that 
much of it is false. 


et a 


Diary of the Wreck of His Majesty's Ship, Challenger, on the Western 
Coast of South America, in May, 1835 ; with an Account of the 
subsequent Encampment of the Officers and Crew during a period 
of Seven Weeks on the South Coast of Chili. 


English presence of mind is never more heroically displayed than when 
under the awful circumstances of wreck. Other nations may have been 
bold and triumphant, but none more bold and triumphant in the shock of 
battle than the English ; but in the trying situation of shipwreck the 
English navy has, for conduct, been pre-eminent over the whole world. 
Let any one compare the accounts of the wreck of the Medusa French 
frigate and the awful demoralization and the cannibal ferocity of its men, 
with that of any one British man-of-war, and the complete, the unmea- 
surable superiority of the latter will be at once evident. Take — of the 
wrecks you please, and the same results of the comparison will ensue. 
The Challenger was lost under the most disheartening circumstances, 
and her crew saved under the most noble ones. These descriptions are 
always read with avidity, and such is their innate interest, that they 
require no embellishments of style to make them eagerly sought for. 17 he 
narrative before us is inartificial, and being told with a sailor's natural 
frankness, at once wins and secures the attention. By losses such as these 
we lose nothing: a gallant frigate is no more, but the moral power and 
energy it gives the national character is, we think, more than an indem- 
nity. This publication is also very valuable in a practical point of view, 
as it affords a multiplicity of good lessons to all those who may unfor- 
tunately be placed in similar situations. Another reflection is forced 
upon us by a perusal of this diary—that of the safety secured to so many 
noble fellows by the admirable architecture of the stranded vessel. Not- 
withstanding the rocks beneath her, and the tremendous surf that broke 
over and around her, she held together, as if her ribs had been of steel, and 
her sides of iron. Had she been run together as is the prevailing mode 
among our mercantile navy, she would have been broken up at the very 
first striking ; and, in all human probability, not a soul would have been 
spared to tell the melancholy tale. But now, from the structure of the 
ship, not a single man perished. How long must the vital interests of 
our invaluable seamen cry aloud, and in vain, to the legislature for its 
imperative interference to protect their lives against the ee stbienoe * 
speculation, by enforcing a proper construction of our merchant vessels ! 

his we have often advocated ; and, till the grievance Is redressed, it 
will ever excite our attention. But to return to the publication before 
us. We need hardly say, that Captain Seymour and his officers were fully 
acquitted by the court-martial that always follows these misfortunes, 
and their swords returned to them under very honourable circumstances. 
We are sure that this narrative will excite a great attention, and meet 
with a rapid sale. 

"eb. 1836.—VOL. XV.—NO. LVIIL. u 
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Notices of New Works. 


Dramas. By Joanna Baituiz. 3 Vols. 


Some few years back, it was matter of astonishment to us that not one 
of the excellent plays of this lady were ever, to our recollection, popular 
as an acting piece. We read them, we admired them, and our fancy sup- 
plying to us all the apparatus of a stage, in our lonely walks we enacted 
them, and found them go off excellently well. But our astonishment has 
long ceased. No living person is more helpless to good, and more proud 
of his helplessness, than the manager of a theatre. His vanity outra- 
ont flattered, courted by needy and incompetent writers, adulated by 
dependant actors, and surrounded by all evil influences, he is too com- 
monly cajoled and ruined. His individual ruin would be of little mo- 
ment, did it not also involve with it the ruin of the English drama. We 
unhesitatingly say, that the surest pledge of having a good play rejected, 
at the present day, is its intrinsic merit. ‘These three volumes now before 
us contain numerous proofs of our assertion. In the necessarily short 
notices that, from the nature of our periodical, we are forced to give of 
works of literature, it cannot be expected that we should enter into any 
detail of a publication containing three ample volumes of tragedies and 
comedies ; much less that we should enter into any analysis of the par- 
ticular qualities of each. We must deal in generals; and, in this view, 
we are bound to state, that they are generally speaking good. We mean 
the term good to he taken in its absolute and positive sense. In these 
days of exaggeration, to say that a thing is good, unfortunately for the 
sake of purity of language, too often implies something, if not the reverse, 
at least but a little above mediocrity. We think the authoress has acted 
rightly in collecting her dramatic works and giving them to the world. 
Though they may seem to the misjudging to be wanting in that fanatic 
vigour, that intoxicating excitement derived from extravagance, and all 
sorts of moral chimera, they will ever be looked upon as models of chaste 
and legitimate dramatic compositions, in which nature is never outraged, 
decency never shocked, and the dictates of reason never disregarded. 
When the stage has returned to its healthy state, many of these plays 
will be seized upon with avidity and acted with success. We feel assured, 
notwithstanding their intrinsic merits, that on the stage, at the present 
juncture, the best of them would fail. Such is the present depraved 
state of audiences, that to them, without it gives strong excitement, there 
is no inducement to witness a dramatic representation. Passion is more 
exciting than sentiment, frantic bursts of horror than the loftiest flights 
of poetry—hence the successful depravities that have now the possession 
of the stage. But this cannot last; it will wear itself out, and even 
those of the worst taste will grow tired of being horrified. Then will re- 
commence the reign of sound dramatic principles, and Miss Joanna 
Baillie will become as popular as she is now deserving of popularity. 
The stage is a great moral engine, if properly applied: in England it is 
now suffering from its appareut humility, the theatres scarcely daring to 
bring out a piece that has not first received the sanction of a French 
audience—an unnational subserviency. With the managers we quarrel 
not, they must fill their houses ; our quarrel is with the public, who con- 
descend to fill them to see—French monstrosities. 


The Self-Condemned. Py the Author of the “ Lollards,” “ Cal- 
thorpe,” &c. 


The present work, by an author who has been but too long behind the 
scenes, is one calculated to place his reputation on a high eminence with 
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the few not acquainted with his former writings, while those to whom 
they are familiar, will, at once and gladly hail his re-appearance, and re- 
cognise in his present bold and original work the same power and skill 
wiry made the ‘ Lollards” so great a favourite with the reading 
public. 

The scenes which the “ Self-Condemned” principally embraces are, 
the dissensions of Ireland during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and take 
within their scope many of the incidents which sprung from, and the 
customs which were observed in those “ troublous times.” With these 
are blended two love stories, viz. the love of Lord Roche for Grace 
Nagle, and that of the latter’s brother for the wife of Lord Roche. The 
character of the latter forms a fine contrast to Nagle’s, which is well 
portrayed, being open and free as his native hills, while Lord Roche, in 
all his plots and all his endeavours, is essentially selfish. Cormack, the 
Nagle’s seneschal, is highly dramatic, finely conceived, and skilfully 
worked out ; but it is in the females that the author has been Ss 
successful. Grace is “ all the youthful poet dreams of when he loves ;” 
nor do we remember ever to have met with a more delightful specimen of 
a lovely, loving, and loveable woman, than Lady Roche. We may con- 
clude by strongly recommending the work to the notice of our readers. 





Historical Conversations for Young Persons, containing the History 
of Malta, and of the Knights of St. John, and the History of Poland. 
By Mrs. Markuam, Author of the “Histories of Lngland and 
France.” 


Nothing could be better than the manner in which the information con- 
tained in the pages of this work is imparted. It is in a series of conver- 
sations, and we must say, that the incidental remarks of the youthful in- 
quirers, are as natural as they are pleasing, and tend beautifully to re. 
lieve the dull monotony that continued narrative too often inflicts upon 
the juvenile mind. We have no doubt but that the work will become a 
favourite with all classes of young persons, and that an extensive sale 
will amply reward the lady for the great attention that she has expended 
on her subjects. If the next generation do not become more clever than 
their fathers, verily it will be their own faults. 


The Book of Christmas. By Tuomas K. Hervey. With Illustra- 
tions by R. SEYMOUR. 


None of the Christmas presents with which the press has abounded 
this year, have pleased us more than this sensible and  smcngan oe pub- 
lication. It is written in the very best of his spirit, either as regarding 
the Creator or his creatures, and in a very fascinating and various style. 
The quotations are some of them rare, and all of them excellent. The 
illustrations, by Seymour, are absolutely Hogarthian. This artist should 
devote himself no longer to caricature. He is a spirit that should soar 
above buffoonery, and never again descend beneath humour. Some of 
these engravings, or rather, exquisite wood-cuts after his designs, are 
studies and tales. The feastings in the baronial halls are works of no 
common order. This “ Book of Christmas” will become as acceptable 
as the Christmas festivities, which it so well enhances, by teaching us to 
enjoy them properly, gratefully, and intellectually. 
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Rudiments of Physiology, in Three Parts. By Joun Fietcuer, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.E., Lecturer in Physiology, and in Medical Juris- 
prudence. 


We have received the two first parts of this very able treatise, and are 
anxiously looking for the third. The great merit of these rudiments, 
at least in the parts already published, is, that their experienced and 
talented author has collected the best of all other men’s writings upon 
the subjects, and with these materials and his own observations has been 
enabled to arrive at new and important truths. Still, this subject is one of 
many mysteries, and it is only by conjecturing, theorizing, and ultimately 
demonstrating, that in matters complicated and dark we shall ever 
arrive at certainty. We read publications of this description with great 
avidity, for we find in them keys to many other matters, which, though 
we cannot use them to unlock the difficulties before us, are often service- 
able to procure us at least an entrance into other occult subjects. We 
expect to see, in the third part, some great metaphysical facts brought to 
light ; for in the physiology of thought—or, if the term be not sufficiently 
accurate, the physiology of those organs that enable us to think—can 
be based the only true science of metaphysics. In this view, metaphysics 
are intimately connected with morals, and on morals depend the degree of 
oo enjoyed by civilized societies. When the third part shall have 
made its appearance, we may, perhaps, devote three or four pages to 
an abstract of the whole. This work is one that is precisely intitled to a 
notice in one or all of those periodicals which are distinguished by the 
name of reviews. When works like the present are before us, we 
always regret that we can do no more than give a brief Magazine notice 
of them. However, we shall return to the task when Dr. Fletcher again 
gives us the opportunity. 


The Romance of History. India. By the Rev. Hopart Caunrer, 
B.D. 3 vols. 


The ancient, and even the modern History of India, is, of itself, a 
multiplicity of individual romances. The mind can rest upon no one 
period of its chronicles, that will not afford specimens of the marvellous, 
in tyranny or in heroism, in love or hate, and crime seems to have here all 
the strength of India’s natural tempests, all the intensity of her tropical 
sun. Mr. Caunter has been most fortunate ; we should rather say, most 
skilful in the selection of his subjects, when they lay before him in such a 
bewildering abundance, that the difficulty of choice consisted in the 
aggregation of the materials. The tales in these three volumes are manly, 
and all of them are faithful to the costumes of the times, moral as well as 
yhysical. The very titles of most of these tales are provocations to read- 
ing. We have “ The Traveller’s Dream,” “ The Royal Merchant,” “ The 
her Marriage,” “ The Light of the World,” “ The Omrah’s Daughter,” 
and many more of this description. That lady or gentleman must have 
faculties dull as the Lethean weed, who feels not an intense curiosity to 
know the tales attached to such fascinating titles. A more interesting 
work we have seldom perused. Faultless it is not ; but these faults will 
be scarcely perceived without they be diligently sought for. Between 
ourselves aod the reader, we do not much envy that state of mind of the 
person who sets out error-hunting, amidst the gay fields of fiction. When 
one makes an excursion in these domains, it is in search of amusement— 
information will be picked up involuntarily—and he must be a fool who 
runs his head with malice prepense against a post, where there are so many 
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beautiful scenes spread out around him. Mr. Caunter’s Indian terri- 
tories is certainly encumbered with a post or two. Let those discov 
them who are curious in these matters. The style of these tales is simple 
and sweet, occasionally rising in energy, as feeling or passion arouses 
the author’s genuine eloquence. These volumes are dedicated to Dr. 
William Beattie. We mention this, as these tokens of friendship are to 
us always grateful. When the dedicatory offering is made to prince or 
peer, though prince and peer may, and often do, deserve an author's 
friendship, yet it carries not that conviction to the bosom of disinterested 
affection, and social honour, which an unostentatious and simple tribute 
must do from friend to friend in equal stations of life. 


Remarks on the Trial of Robert Reid, for the Murder of his Wife, before 
the High Court of Justiciary, at Edinburgh, on the 29th of June, 
1835. By Joun FLercuer, M. D., F.R.C.S.E., &c. &c. &c., 


This pamphlet is important on account of the attention it ought to 
draw to medical jurisprudence. The case before us was one, in which a 
legal murder had been well nigh perpetrated, through the worse than 
negligence, the worse than ignorance, of persons who had the mangling of 
the dead body. Even as it is, the accused is now labouring under the 
obloquy of that indeterminate verdict, peculiar to Scotland, of “ Not 
proven.” We do not think that the expense to the country would be 
large, or, even if large, it would be misapplied, if we educated coro- 
ners for that office only, and made them pass examinations in morbid 
anatomy and medical jurisprudence. Generally, in cases of sudden death, 
it is less a question of law, than of surgery. Let it be always remem- 
bered, that, if the coroner be mistaken in a point of law, there are courts 
above him that will correct that mistake; but an error as to a post 
mortem appearance, a fallacious view of the coats of a diseased stomach, 
may be fatal to an innocent life. The incorrect evidence is given, the 
body is exhumed, and a man, perhaps, hung, because the surgeon who 
examined the corpse was ignorant. There is no correction for this in the 
legal knowledge on the bench. ‘The facts are sworn to, and a man is 
pronounced a criminal when there has been no crime. Such was nearly 
the case of the poor ignorant clown, Reid. The profession of a coroner 
should be made a distinct one, and be also made worth the ambition of 
well-educated men. The calling in of the village surgeon in remote 
districts is any thing but satisfactory. The rural Esculapius may be 
clever, but he may be, and indeed it is almost always the case, resident 
for twenty or thirty years in the vicinity, and never have met with one 
case of poison, or seen what peculiar effects are disclosed by morbid 
anatomy. Besides, if he be not either more or less than man, he is 
imbued with all the prejudices of the place, and he cannot help viewing 
every occurrence through them. How different might be the results of a 
verdict when the inquest was taken under the direction of a well-educated 
medical coroner, understanding the nature of all tests, and quite at home 
with the dissecting knife! Coming from a distance, he would be liable to 
no undue bias, and there would be no delay from the absence of a refrac- 
tory, and often ignorant surgeon, who won't attend till he knows from 
whence is to come his fee. These reflections have been forced upon us 
by an attentive perusal of the able statement before us. Dr. Fletcher has 
given it in a most lucid and scientific manner, and hurled his just com F 
nation upon the incapacity that endangered a life, in terms that we should 
be glad to imitate, and on persons that ought to be named, did we not 
stand in fear of that very curiously constructed law, called the law 


of libel. 
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The School Boy. A Poem. By Tuomas Maung, M.A. 


This poem will not, we apprehend, meet with the general attention that 
it deserves. It is replete with the best feelings expressed in very harmo- 
nious metre. It is perhaps a little deficient in elevation, but the subject 
chosen by the author does not so imperatively call for this, as would 
most others. It is divided into two parts—the country and the town 
schools, both of which are treated with that mild enthusiasm that is to us 
so pleasing. The frequent allusion of the author to the members of his 
family and to his personal friends is very graceful, and gives a stamp and 
a locality to his poem which we greatly admire. This effusion, among 
Mr. Maude’s own circle, must be very highly prized indeed, and it shall 
not be our fault if that circle be not very extensive. We take our 
leave of this pleasing production, much doubting of its general success, 
but not at all doubting that it deserves it. ‘The public mind is now so 
pre-occupied or so blaseed, that nothing will arouse its attention, that 
breathes not of excitement or of violence. 


The Life and Times of Rienzi. 


As Mr. Bulwer’s brilliant romance of “ the Last of the Tribunes”’ will 
be read by every body, this work makes its appearance very opportunely. 
It is certainly not an impartial biography of that celebrated reformer, 
Gabrini, which appears to have been Rienzi’s patronymic. The author, 
led away by his prejudiced authorities, much undervalues the real eleva- 
tion of his character. It will be, to the reader, a pleasing occupation, to 
compare this work with Mr. Bulwer’s. This gentleman has enhanced too 
ae the character of his hero, in order to heighten the effect of his tale ; 
and a perusal of the work before us is absolutely necessary, as a corrective 
against false historical impressions. There is a wide discrepancy between 
the romance and the biography, as it relates to the second advent of the 
Tribuae to Rome. Mr. Bulwer represents Rienzi on that occasion, as 


purged from all his former vices, and as completely deserving the love of 


the Romans. Fortifiocca, the contemporary of the hero, on the contrary, 
describes him as an obese sensualist, given up to all kinds of low de- 


bauchery, an habitual drunkard, at once the scorn and the oppressor of 


the people. The true estimate of this wonderful man’s character, is, per- 
haps, the mean between Mr. Bulwer’s hero, and the biographer’s factious 
intriguer. As a composition, this “ Life of Rienzi” is not very elegantly 
written. But as its excellence is more to be looked for in realities, and 
in the abundance of facts, rather than in beauty of style, it would not be 
just to dwell upon its deficiencies in composition. We think that we 
have said enough in its favour to awaken the attention of our readers to 
it. It has other recommendations, independent of the elucidation that it 
affords, either of Mr. Bulwer’s production, or of Miss Mitford’s tragedy ; 
it throws great light upon the stormy and intriguing spirit of the times to 
which it relates. 


A Garland of Love, wreathed of pleasant Flowers, gathered in the 
Fields of English Poetry. 


The preface to this neat little volume commences by saying, “ In the 
following selection of love poems, the greatest care has been taken to ex- 
clude such pieces as are likely to corrupt the heart with their insidious 
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poison, or to captivate the fancy with their alluring beauty.” We can 
assure the most fastidious, that the compiler has rigidly kept his promise. 
In the choice of the verses that he has made, love, under its ethereal and 
almost metaphysical form, has been the favourite. As there is nothing 
degrading, nothing even demoralizing in this universal passion, the poe. 
tical incense here offered to it, of the best and purest flowers, from the 
best and purest authors of our language, cannot but be more than accept. 
able to the public. Indeed, it is a virtuous act to portray this feeling 
less under the semblance of a passion, than a lofty sentiment, to the minds 
of the youth of both sexes. ‘To the sensualist, who looks upon love as 
nothing but brutified sea this volume will offer no charms. There 
are, we know, very well meaning persons, who think that this passion, 
under any light, should not be intruded upon the imagination of the 
young ; to them we can only say, that the young will think of it, and it 
is best to accustom them to think of it in its elevation and its purity. 
We really are of opinion, that this little work will accustom them so to 


do. 


On Natural Theology. By Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D. and LL.D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Edinburgh, and Cor- 
responding Member of the Royal Institute of France. 


This work will be received by all classes, who profess Christianity, 
with the utmost respect. The author and publishers of this great work 
will, however, permit us to refrain from noticing Natural Theology at 
length, upon the receipt of an only and first volume. We wish to peruse 
it without the intervention of three months between the parts. We 
heartily wish that the appearance of the successive volumes were regu- 
lated so as to be more rapid than quarterly. We think that the space of 
a month would suit all chieies of subscribers much better. But, as we 
know not the governing circumstances of the present arrangement, we 
have only to express our regret. Dr. Chalmers ranks high as a literary 
character, a divine, and an orator, which will alone insure a wide circu- 
lation for this work. ‘This first volume is well got up, and is, in size and 
appearance, very like the “ Sacred Classics.” We hope that it may be 
equally successful. We must say, considering the number of pages, over 
four hundred, the clearness of the type, and the goodness of the paper, 
that it is extremely cheap. 


The Sacred Classics; or, the Cabinet Library of Divinity. Edited 
by the Rev. H. CATTERMOLE, B.D., and the Rev. H. Stesaina, 
M.A. 


The twenty-fifth volume of these classics contains Locke's celebrated 
discourse on the “ Reasonableness of Christianity, as delineated in the 
Scriptures: to which are added, An Essay on the Understanding of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and a Discourse on Miracles,” the whole of which are 
introduced to the reader, by a biographical essay on the author, from the 
pen of a Layman. To speak of Locke's well-known treatises, would be 
unnecessary ; we have only to commend the judgment that caused them 
to be introduced among these classics. The frontispiece, a fine portrait 
of Locke, is worthy of this work, it is after Sir Godfrey Kneller, and 


finely engraved by Freeman. 
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Memoirs of Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Picton, G.C.By, Se. §e. Se. 
including his Correspondence, from Originals in possession of his 
Family. By H.Rosinson, Esq. 2 Vols. 


We have pleasure in announcing a second and much improved edition 
of this well-written and interesting biography. Having fully reviewed 
the first edition in a former number, we have only to state that the one 
now before us contains many very valuable additions, some of which we 
have ourselves been the means of furnishing. 


The Child's own History of France, with Authentic Portraits of its 
Kings. 
If every adult had all the information contained in this little treatise 


at his finger’s ends it would be well for him. It is written for children— 
it will do for them excellently, and, for children of a larger growth. 


Colburn’s Modern Novelists, a selection of the best Works of Fiction 
of the most distinguished English Writers, with Portraits of the 
Authors, and other Illustrations. 


We have received Numbers 11 and 12 of this cheap and, we have every 
reason to believe, successful speculation, which numbers continue and 
finish Mr. E. L. Bulwer’s popular novel of the “ Disowned.” To speak 
of the novel would be superfluous. The type and the whole getting up 
of these divisions is very creditable to all concerned. 


The Portfolio; or, a Collection of State Papers, illustrative of the 
History of our Times. 


We have received the three first numbers of this periodical, and, as far 
as it goes, we find them of great moment to the politician of the present, 
and the historian of the future, day. We do not think them of that ge- 
neral interest that will command the public attention. We therefore 
commend the publishers for fixing upon them a high and a remunerating 
price, as the value of the documents that they publish can only, or rather 
we should say, can best, be understood by those who are enabled to give 
it. 


Exercises for Ladies, calculated to preserve and improve Beauty, and 
to prevent and correct Personal Defects, inseparable from constrained 
or careless Nursing, founded on Physiological Principles. By 
Donatp WALKER. 


We can do no more justice to this well got up work, than to say it is 
calculated to do what the title promises. As the ladies are sufficiently 
solicitous about their beauty, we need say no more to induce them to be- 
come intimately acquainted with this volume. 


Progress of, and Prospects towards a Republic. 


A sound, argumentative pamphlet, which ought to be read: by every 
one who affects to love his country. The reasonings do not pretend to 
originality, but they are well arranged, and very forcibly put. 
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The Young Man's Book of Piety ; a Practical Manual of Christian 
Duties for the Formation of the Manly Character. By the Author 
of the * Young Lady's Book of Piety.” 


We have but little to say on this work, beyond that it is consistent 
throughout, and well adapted to forward the results that it seeks to pro- 
mote. It is of a size usually denominated pocket, and its several arti- 
cles are dwelt on well, but never lengthened into tediousness. We wish 
it a better success than it will experience. 


Granby. A Novel. By J. H. Lister, Ese. 


This oe pe moral, and highly imaginative novel, forms the Eleventh 
number of “Mr. Colburn’s Modern Novelists.” It is got up with the 
usual attention to proprieties and elegancies. A most beautifully engraved 
portrait of the author, by Finden, forms the frontispiece, and an exciting 
scene from the work, a vignette title-page to the volume. Of the novel 
it would be altogether useless to speak. Upon it the approving fiat of 
the public has gone forth, nor weal we, if we could, gainsay it. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Schoolmaster ; Essays on Practical Education ; selected from Ascham, Milton, 
Locke, and Butler. ¢% vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Mrs, Cleveland and the St. Clairs, &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

The Volume of the Affection, or, Bridal Offering. By T. H, Cornish. 12mo, 12. 

Sense for Latin Verse. By H. J. Drury (of King’s College.) 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

How to Enjoy Paris. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Stuart’s Commentary on the Romans. Third edit. S8vo. 12s. 

Dr. A. Clarke’s Gospels Harmonised, with Notes. By Samuel Dunn. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Don Manuel de Godoy, Prince of Peace, &c. 2 vols, 8vo, 11. 10s. 

Dunallan. By Grace Kennedy. Fifth edit. 2 vols. foolscap, 10s. 

Parker's Exercises in English Composition. Sixth edit. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Williams’s Abstract of the Acts. By Bell. (1835.) 8vo. 9%. 

Barbauld’s Evenings at Home. New edit. 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

On Dropsies connected with suppressed Perspiration, &c. By J. Osborne, M.D. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

Dr. Marshall Hall’s Observations on Blood Letting. Second edit. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

Edith of Glammis. By Cuthbert Clutterbuck. 3 vols. 1¢mo, 11, 11». 6d. 

The Church of England Confession of Faith in the Thirty-nine Articles. By T. 
Stephen, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Tales of the Glens, &c. By the late Joseph Grant. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

Hymns for the Service of the Church, with a selection of Music, Small 4to, 
10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of John Howard, the Christian Philanthropist. By Thomas Taylor. 
12mo. 7s, 


LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


A very interesting work is on the eve of publication, entitled “ Madrid in 1835,’ 
by a Military Officer, many years resident in the capital and provinces of Spain. 

Mr. Walter Savage Landor's new book is on a brilliant period of Athenian his- 
tory: it if to be intitled “ Pericles and Aspasia,” ; 

*assavant’s celebrated “ Tour of a German Artist” is about to appear in an 
English dress: its success has been immense in Germany. . r 

We observe that the very beautiful edition of ‘ Cowper's Life and Works, 
Feb. 1836.—vow. xv.—NO. LVII. " 
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edited by the Rev. Mr. Grimshawe, with the exquisite embellishments by the 
Findens, is about to appear in weekly shilling parts. ‘Lhe estimable writings of 
Cowper cannot be too widely disseminated. 

A charming collection of songs and poems will shortly appear, by Miss Smith, 
of the Down House. They are intitled, “‘ Songs of Granada.” 

Among the valuable naval books lately published, the work by Captain Glascock, 
intitled ‘* The Naval Service,” is likely to have a permanent and extensive sale. 

Another French Dictionary is commenced, under the title of ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Dictionnaires,” in two large volumes 8vo, which is to contain a great many terms 
not admitted into the Dictionary of the Academy. 

A Universal Geographical Dictionary is also announced, in two volumes 8vo. 
These last two dictionaries are to be published in numbers. 

Neff of Stuttgart has announced a German translation of the eight Treatises 
written for the premiums bequeathed for that purpose by the late Karl of Bridgewater. 
Dr. Hauff, editor of the Morgenblatt, is named as one of the translators, 

A History of the House of Hapsburg to the death of the Emperor Maximilian I., 
by Prince Edward Maria Lichnowsky, in 10 vols. 8vo. is announced by Schaumburg 
in Vienna. 

A translation of Dr, Ure’s Philosophy of Manufactures, by Dr. A Diezmann, has 
been published at Vienna: and a Translation of M. Montgomery Martin’s excellent 
work on the British Colonies, by Dr, Paul Fritsch, is announced. 

Two or three German journals have accounts from Oporto of the end of September, 
announcing a very important and interesting discovery, which we shall be very glad 
to see confirmed. 

Mr Bentley, we are glad to hear, is about to collect and publish, with notes, 
illustrations, and embellishments, the Letters of Horace Walpole ; together with 
several hundred letters hitherto inedited. 

Dedicated, with permission, to the Rev. E. Burton, D.D. Regius Professor of 
Divinity. On the Whole Doctrine of Final Causes. A dissertation in three parts. 
With an introductory chapter on the Character of Modern Deism. By William J. 
Irons, M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Donaldson’s Examples of Modern Doorways in Italy and Sicily, being a con- 
tinuation of Ancient Doorways in Greece and Italy. 4to, 28 plates, and letter-press 
description. 

In the press, and early in February will be published in two volumes 8vo, with 
maps, and a plan of Nineveh, from original observations and numerous illustrations. 
Narrative of a Resident in Koordistan, and on the site of ancient Nineveh, with 
journal of a voyage down the Tigris to Bagdad, and an account of a visit to Shiraz 
and Persepolis. By the late Claudius James Rich, Esq., The Hon. East India 
Company's resident at Bagdad ; author of an account of Ancient Babylon. This 
work, long expected by all who knew the merits and acquirements of the lamented 
author, is now published from his original MSS, 

The friends and patrons of Thomas Miller, the Poet and Basket Maker, Author 
of “Songs of the Sea Nymphs,” &c., intend publishing, by subscription, for bis 
benefit, a new work which he has just completed, under the title of “* A Day in the 
Woods ;” being a connected series of tales and poems, of which a most favourable 
report is given by many distinguished literary characters who have perused the 
Manuscript. 

The venerable Archdeacon Wix has now in the press, A Journal of his recent 
Missionary labours in Newfoundland ; giving a general description of that inter- 
esting country, and of the manners, customs, and religious feeling of 1ts inhabitants, 





FINE ARTS. 
Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible, consisting of Views of the 
most Remarkable Places mentioned in the Old and New Testaments. 
From finished Drawings by Stanrieip, Turner, Caticorr, R A. and 


other eminent Artists. Mude from Original Sketches taken on the Spot, 
with Descriptions of the Plates, by the Rev. Tuomas Hartrweit Horne, 


Egypt, the river Nile, and the pyramids, drawn by Stanfield, from a sketch 
taken on the spot by I. Catherwood, Esq. is the first view in this number, It is 
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spiritedly engraved by W. Finden. ‘This is the best view of the pyramids that we 
have yet seen, and will convey the most accurate idea of these mysterious masses to 
the observer. The “ Ruins at Djerash,” the ancient Gergesha, is a very imposing 
affair and well handled. “ Kittim,” or Cyprus, is an interesting plate, well exe- 
cuted. The particular spot taken by the artist is a view of the city of Lerneca from 
the house of the Venetian consul. It will repay the trouble of a careful examination. 
The last engraving is entitled, ** A General View of Ephesus, one of the Seven 
Churches,”’ and makes rather a dreary and wild appearance, It is, however, well 
executed. ‘This once famous city is now no more than a miserable hamlet consisting 
of a few huts. Never was prophecy more completely fulfilled than in this case. 
‘This periodical has always been so well conducted, that it forms quite an era in the 
artof illustration. We shall feel sorrow when it bas concluded, if it extend to no 
more than two additional numbers, 


Illustrations of the New Testament, from Original Paintings, made ex. 
pressly by R. Wesrauy, Ese. R.A. and Joun Martin, Ese.; with 
Descriptions by the Rev. Hoparr Caunrer, B.D. 


The execution of the wood-cuts of this cheap publication is improving. We 
have only to express our regret that such exquisite designs should be multiplied by 
wood-cuts at all. ; 


Stanfield’s Coast Scenery. <A Series of Views in the British Channel, and 
on the Coasts of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, and 
other Picturesque Portions of the European Continent, from Original 
Drawings taken expressly for this Work, by CLArKson Sranrie.n, 
Esq. R.A. Dedicated, by Permission, to the King. 


This truly British work worthily enjoys the distinction of being dedicated to his 
Majesty by his permission. It is our favourite, and, we believe, that of the public 
at large. The seventh number has now made its appearance, and in nothing | it 
fall short of any of its splendid predecessors. The first view it contains, is that of 
broadstairs : it is vigorous and natural, and being strongly marked in the foreground, 
places the rest of the picture in due relief. The water appears both limpid and semi- 
transparent, and the sky is well handled, Bentley, the engraver, has done his task 
well. We have also Dover pier with the castle, and the vessels riding in the Downs 
in the distance. The recognition of this spot is full of poetical and historical asso- 
ciations. For the plate of Boulogne with a wreck on the coast, nature has done but 
little, the artists a great deal. It is but a dreary view, with no features either of 
magnificence, or of rural or maritime beauty ; yet Stanfield, by the means of his 
well-adapted accessories, has made of it an interesting picture. ‘The fourth and last 
engraving of this part, the old pier at Boulogne, is of a much more picturesque 
description. It isa moonlight effect, and it is exquisitely touched in by the burin 
of E. Finden. We do not think very highly of the letter-press: it is a desultory, 
though a pleasing prattle. If the author of it would confine himself more strictly 
to adescription of the plates, we think that he would find greater favour with the 
public. However, as the talent employed in this periodical is of the very first rate, 
we must not complain if now and then a tele or two is intruded upon us that has ne 
relation to the views before us, 


Rome and its surrounding Scenery. Engraved by W. B. Cooxn, and 
other eminent Engravers, from Drawings by distinguished Artists. 


We have received Nos. 2 and 3 of this periodical, which consists of views only, 
and is published in parts every two months, Kome affords ample scope for the 
exercise of great merit in an undertaking of this description, and, as yet, great 
merit has been brought to bear upon it. In the engraving of the Temple of Con- 
cord, the lights and shadows are scientifically arranged, and the general effect is 
good, although the marking in at the base of the columns is somewhat coarse. lhe 
Campo Vaccino, as viewed from the tower of the Capitol, is a splendid view well 
treated. Of the side view of the portico of the Pantheon, we cannot speak so 
highly as to its elaboration as a work of art, though the subject itself is very appro- 
priate to the work, The third number contains the castle and bridge of St. Angelo, 
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the remains of the temple of Antoninus Pius, and a view of one of the lower cor- 
ridors of the Coliseum. All these plates will be dear to the lovers of antiquity, and 
as they are well produced, must have muchinterest in the eyes of all. Mr. Cooke is 
very successful in the friezes and architectural embellishments of these venerable 
remains. We have no doubt, considering the moderate price of the parts of this 
undertaking, that it will prove eminently successful. 


Wanderings through North Wales, by Tuomas Roscor, Esq., Author of 
“The Landscape Annual.” Embellished with highly-finished Engra- 
vings by Wintiam Rapcuirre, from Drawings made expressly for the 
work, by Cox, CarTeRMOLE, and Cresswick. 


Having received the three last numbers, the eighth, ninth, and tenth, simulta- 
neously, we must be excused entering into a detail of the merits of each, and be 
allowed to express our opinion in the aggregate. The engravings are almost without 
exception of a first-rate description, and the views a combination of all that is beau- 
tiful in scenery, and delightful in the fine arts. The sublime and the rural, the 
wild and the picturesque, in all their varieties, are to be found in this publication. 
The Swiss scenery, indeed, is more gigantic in its features, but certainly not more 
lovely, or more beautifully varied, than that of North Wales. In the ninth part of 
this production, there is a view of ‘ Caernarvon Castle,” by moonlight, singularly 
well managed, and with a chiaro ‘scuro that we bardly thought possible to be pro- 
duced by the burin only. The catch lights are admirably distributed, and gleam 
upon the spears and points of the armour with a magical effect. But we are going 
to object to those iron-cased gentry being there at all, though they form such 
excellent accessories to the scene. The work is entitled ‘‘ Wanderings,” &c., and 
dated 1855. This embellishment, therefore, is an anachronism. Five hundred 
pom hence this very plate may be produced, to prove that the wearing of armour 

ad not entirely ceased in the year 1855. We suppose this will be thought hyper- 
criticism, but the plate, being a professed elucidation of the present state of Wales, 
we think it to be anomalous. 


Switzerland, by Wrun1am Beartiz, M.D., Graduate of the University of 
Edinburgh, Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London, &c. 


&c. Illustrated by a series of Views, taken expressly for this Work, by 
W. H. Bart ett, Ese. 


Owing to some accident, which we much regret, we did not receive the eighteenth 
number of this charming work until the middle of the last month, accompanied by 
the nineteenth. Our regret arises from being unable to give as much space to each 
as they deserve, owing to a great pressure of other matter. In the letter-press of 
the eleventh number, we find a succinct yet eloquent description of Zurich, its 
surrounding scenery, with a powerfully-written historical episode. There is also a 
very amusing anecdote that would not dramatize badly. We find a brief account of 
the death of Lavater, together with an impassioned description of the scenery of 
the lake, which is written with all the elevation of the poetic mind. The engravings 
are, firstly, a view of Mount Cervin, which is alpine and romantic ; it is well dis- 
posed as to its various parts, but some of the trees in the middle distance are not 
sufficiently relieved from the rocks behind them. The plate, in this part, appears 
to be unfinished. The View of Bern deserves unqualified praise. The foreground 
is judiciously enlivened by numerous figures in appropriate costumes. ‘ Brieg,” 
with the ascent of the Simplon, is valuable on many accounts, as well for 
its associations as for its beauty as a specimen of the fine arts. ‘he street in 
Sion, Valais, has nothing to distinguish it from those of most continental towns. 
It is picturesque, ill-paved, and gay with a variety of costumes. 

In the nineteenth number, the last one published, the Doctor gives us an account 
of the baths of Baden, and a glowing description of the castle of Hapsburg, with 
another exciting anecdote that, though recorded in the annals of bistorical truth, 
reads like romance. He then enters into the canton and city of Basle, where, 
leaving the reader, we must also beg permission to leave him, much captivated by the 
combined sweetness and energy of his style. The plates which, by-the-by, seldom 
tally to the letter-press in the same number, are, a scene in the ‘* Valley of St. 
Nicholas,” “‘ Magadino, Lago Maggiore,” in Canton Tessin, and the ‘ Pays de 
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Vaud,” from above Lausanne, concluded by the “ Defile of Gotteron,” near Frey- 
bourg, in the canton of the same name. The two lake scenes are most beautiful, 
the Defile singular and romantic. All these are designed with great judgment, and 
executed in the best manner, When the various parts of this periodical are ade- 


quately bound up, a more splendidly illustrated, or a better written work the present 
day will be unable to produce, 


Sketches in India, and in other Localities of Interest, selected from the 
Portfolio of an Officer, drawn on stone by J. S. Tempreron. 


These sketches, without being very elaborate or very exquisite specimens of litho- 
graphy, have a peculiar, and by no means a feeble interest. For their fidelity we can 
answer, having ourselves visited the places. ‘The first view offered to the public, is 
that of Benares, and it will give the untravelled European a good idea of what an 
Indian city really is. The celebrated rock of Yangkeera is well represented, and 
the two views on the Ganges are no bad specimens of rural India, We may safely 
encourage the projectors of this work to go on fearlessly, as we have little doubt 
but that they will meet with public patronage. 


THE DRAMA. 


The admirers of the Lyric Drama are on the qui vive for news, as the season at 
the King’s Theatre approaches ; and there has been no scarcity of conjectures 
hazarded on the appearance or non-appearance of the various favourites’ of the 
frequenters of the opera. It is now certain, that la Grisi, as the Parisians delight 
to style her, will be with us again, but not until after Easter, when her engagement 
in Paris expires. We are also promised a visit from Pasta, who has consented to 
forego the well-earned pleasures of rural retirement, if her services are required ; 
yet, should Carta Genoa or Mademoiselle Colleoni succeed in pleasing the public, 
we shall probably see nothing of Pasta this year. There appears to be a doubt 
whether ‘l'amburini is engaged. Ivanhoff will be absent, but Signor Winter, who 
was well received in Monk Mason’s year, will supply bis place. Lablache and 
Rubini will resume their places, but we must confess that the want of Tamburini, 
the best actor that the Italian Opera ever produced, and the only Figaro in Europe, 
will be cause of complaint ; but Laporte is said to be yet in treaty with him, and 
we therefore still hope that their differences may be arranged. With all the 
expense that Laporte goes to, in engaging the first singers in Europe, and he con- 
fessedly last year had a greater number of eminent names on the roll of the corps 
vocal than any other Italian Opera could boast, although many of the establishments 
on the continent are, as our readers know, supported by the revenues of the state, 
yet we have no hopes of seeing at the King’s Theatre a perfect opera, where all 
would play Hamlet and none Laertes; the cause of this is, that the patrons of the 
King’s Theatre do not require it, and the consequence is, that the choruses and the 
recitatives that we are accustomed to hear within its walls, are such as to drive the 
audience out, rather than to entice them in. The English are content that an opera 
should consist of nothing more than a series of well-executed solos, duets, trios, 
and quartettes. So long as we pursue this mode of cultivating music, we must be 
content to be sneered at by foreigners of taste. Nothing but an opportunity of 
hearing the exquisitely fine performance of concerted music by a German company, 
will ever rectify this radical defect in England. Almost the same may be said of the 
ballet: we are again to have Taglioni, Perrot, Albert, and a new importation, & 
Mademoiselle St. Romaine; but if to these were added Duvernay, Fanny and 
‘Theresa Elsler, we should be no nearer to having a good ballet of action, A 
pas de deux two or three times repeated, and relieved with a large quantity of postare- 
making by a batch of females dignified by the title of Coryphw, who display little of 
what Lady Morgan is pleased to call the poetry of motion, is not enough to constitute 
a good ballet. 

At present, there is no want of places of amusement in the metropolis, nor does 
it appear that there is a lack of money, or of persons to spend it in their encourage- 
ment. With the exception of the King’s Theatre and the Haymarket, all the other 
theatres of London are open and full to the ceiling nightly. Mr. Bunn can fill 
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Drury Lane by employing third rate actors, two or three, good singers, acres of 
ill-painted canvas, and some dozens of paper lanthorns. Mr. Osbaldiston is encou.- 
raged with bumper houses to see plays, that in other times would not have drawn 
with the best cast that the whole theatrical profession would afford ; merely because 
Mr. Bunn has intimated that the public shall have no more tragedy or comedy while 
he is lessee of Drury Lane, ‘The Messrs. Bond, following the bad example of the 
Drury Lane management, in displaying scenery and horses instead of offering better 
fare, keep the Adelphi as crowded as in the old time of Mathews and Yates. 
Madame Vestris prospers, with the assistance of Mr. C. Mathews and Mr. Liston, in 
Olympic burlettas. Mrs. Nesbitt having taken possession of the Queen's Theatre, 
with the aid of her sisters, Mr. Dowton, and an actor new to the London public, 
Mr. Jones, from Edinburgh, is commanding a fair share of patronage. The English 
Opera House has got a poor company, and the managers having no money to spendin 
scenery and horses, the audiences have therefore been scanty. The Strand Theatre, 
after being closed for along time, is again open, as are also the Surrey, Sadler’s Wells, 
and the Pavilion; they are, no doubt, every evening as full of whistling butcher’s 
boys, apprentices and milliners as ever, but of the last theatres we profess no per- 
sonal knowledge. 

The management of Covent Garden has undergone a considerable improvement 
since we made our report last month. The company has been materially augmented 
in talent, by the addition of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, and Miss Helen Faucett, and 
it will be further improved, we are given to understand, by the addition of Mr. 
Charles Kean, Mr. Wilson, and Mrs. Almond late Miss Romer. It is ulso reported 
in the theatrical world, that the new Opera of Mr, Barnett, the composer of 
the Mountain Sylph, will be produced at this house, founded on that interesting 
piece of English history, the story of Fair Rosamond. It is also announced 
that the manager has in preparation the new drama by Joanna Baillie, called 
Henriqves, Miss Faucett taking the character of Leonora; and a new Operatic 
Drama with music by the late Carl von Weber, which bas not yet been played in 
England: this we suppose to be the music of the romantic gipsey drama called 
Preciosa. Mr. Sheridan Knowles has for some nights taken the part of Master 
Walter in his play of the Hunchback; Mr. C. Kemble filling the character of Sir 
Thomas Clifford ; but the chief attraction in the cast of this play has been Miss 
Faucett in the character of Julia. This young lady has, for some time, been under 
the tuition of Mr. Farren and Mr. Sheridan Knowles, and had, in various country 
theatres, where she has played during the last year, given good promise of future 
excellence in her art, We have, as yet, only had an opportunity of witnessing her 
acting in the part of Julia, and can merely judge of her powers, so far as that part 
gives scope for their developement, fer conception of the character has no striking 
feature of originality, but she embodies her ideas with the skill of a consummate 
artist, and if there is a fault to be found, it is that the art is too apparent; there is a 
want of repose about it, and she has yet to learn to stand still on the stage ; walking 
backward and forward before the footlights with the airs of a tragedy queen is not 
necessary to support the dignity of a noble-minded lady, with all the woman’s 
frailties but the pure feelings of Julia. 

Mr. Bunn is now paying for his whistle: he finds it an expensive luxury to buy 
up all the dramatic talent in the market at any price, not for the purpose of 
employing them himself, but to hinder the lessee of Covent Garden from giving the 
public the benefit of their talents. Notwithstanding Mr, Bunn fills bis theatre 
nightly, his expenses are so large on account of this freak of his in the commence- 
ment of the season, that now the theatre barely pays these expenses. 

In the following report of the St. James’s Theatre, we had the extreme satisfaction 
to express unmingled approbation of the performance of an actor, who has from 
wecident, or perhaps from other causes, been unfortunately kept in obscurity. The 
individual is Mr. Parnett ; the character in which he appeared is Monsieur Jacques, 
in a piece of that name, adapted from the French by him. It was a bold idea of the 
author to make his hero an old man poverty-stricken, a monomaniac, and as unlike 
usual principal stage characters as Halley’s comet is to a watcl)man’s lanthorn. 

To delineate the fine points of character of an intellectual mind, in a state of 
delirium enough to unfit it for the rough bustle of the world, but not enough to ob- 
scure the workings of a fine heart and high principles, or to prevent the intellects 
displaying themselves in a devoted attachment to a science, is an undertaking of vo 
ordinary kind: but one that Mr, Barnett has attempted and brilliantly accom- 
plished. ‘To add to the arduous task, the character being a foreigner, speaking the 
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broken English of a Frenchman, and having all the ludicrous attitude, gesture, and 
intonation that the polite Frenchman is distinguished by, made tbe success of the 
experiment still more extraordinary. Mr. Burnett has raised himself to the highest 
rank in his profession, by his representation of Monsieur Jacques. Agnes Sorrel 
has at length been withdrawn ; for this we are not sorry : it would never have been 
played a second night, but that Mr, Braham acted the part of the hero, and that 
Mr. Barker, who promises to become the sweetest and most chaste of English 
operatic singers, made his débit in it. We have high expectations of this young 
artist. Italy bas produced few such tenors. He will soon be recognised as one of 
the best singers that England ever produced. The burlesque upon Auber's opera of 
the Bronze Horse, now performing at Drury Lane, produced at the latter end of the 
month at this theatre, has, very properly, been damned by the audience, although 
Mr. Braham got it up in a very splendid manner, but it will teach him that literary 
talent is of some importance in the management of a theatre, y 

Mr. Bishop produces a new opera at this house very shortly, although we have 
not seen its name announced, nor do we know the subject, but the fact that Mr. 
Oxenford, who has latterly gained a high reputation for himself in the dramatic 
world by his inimitable farces, is engaged on the literary part of the undertaking, is 
a guarantee that it will not be chargeable with the heinous offences against common 
sense, with which most English operas are disfigured. 

The managers of the Queen’s Theatre have hit upon a greater novelty than we 
were prepared to expect. Sheridan’s admirable farce of the Critic has been pro- 
duced without the superfluous part of Sir Fretful Plagiary, and the characters of 
Sneer and Dangle have been shora of nearly all the wit and humour with which the 
author encumbered them. Doubtless the managers know best the quality of the 
article which suits their neighbourhood, and shrewdly guess at the amount of dis- 
cernment their audiences possess ; with this knowledge they have probably judged 
wisely in pruning the farce of the many luxuriant overgrowths which, in their 
opinion, deface it, One circumstance alone induces us to notice this mutilation, 
that of the appearance of Mr. Jones as Puff; he is evidently a gentleman and a 
scholar, and would prove an acquisition to uny theatre that might secure his 
services. [is easy deportmeut, clear intonation, correct reading and pronunci- 
ation, his action always elegant and eflective, and, above all, the power he displays of 
completely embodying the character of his author, are points well worthy of the 
notice of those who are in the search of bistrionic talent; we hope, ere long, to 
have the pleasure of seeing him again in the same and in other characters, but in a 
company better suited to the display of the many advantages he professes, We 
have heard that Mr. Osbaldiston is about to secure him for Covent Garden. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


GrapuaL and general prosperity, dragging with it, in its train, a great 
deal of partial pauperism, and individual misery, is the characteristic of 
our present commercial state. The iron trade, in almost all its branches, 
is thriving wonderfully. An advance in the price of that all useful metal, 
and in the wages of the mechanics who work it up, have been the natural 
consequences. ‘The increased consumption may, in some measure, be 
attributable to the many new railways now in the course of construction, 
and the number of those engines employed in making them, and to be 
used upon them when made. ‘The cotton trade, it would appear, is also 
flourishing, if we may judge from the increased consumption of that ar- 
ticle the last twelve months, compared with former years. Should this 
branch of manufacture get again into a healthy state, which now it _ 
tainly is not, it may become a permanent blessing to the country. ns 
hope it will soon be able to afford better wages to the artisans aoe Y 
employed upon it. We have not yet felt all the pens pers A sree 

the West Indian apprenticeship scheme, in the trade with our co pate n 
that part of the world. They are, however, gradually displaying them- 
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selves, and we tear the worst. The trade with the East gives us no room 
for complaint. Our foreign European commerce seems to benefit other na- 
tions much more than ourselves. They are gradually getting the carry- 
ing trade out of our hands. A war will set all this right again, or an 
abolition of the miscalled reciprocity system. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Tuesday, 26th of January. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 215 —Consols for Account, 91 
quarter.—Three per Cent., Reduced, 91 five- 
eighths.—Three and a Half per Cent., Re- 
duced, 100 quarter.—Exchequer Bilis, 22s.— 


Brazilian, Five per Cent., 84 five-eighths,- 
Colombian, (1824,) Six per Cent., 33.—Dutch 
Two and a Half per Cent., 55 seven-eighths. 
— Portuguese, Five per Cent., 82seven-eighths. 
—Spanish, (1834,) Five per Cent., 48 seven- 


India Bonds, 6s. p. eighths 


Money Marker.—The usual fluctuations have occurred during the last month. 
Our own securities seem to be the most stable. ‘The pacific appearance of the French 
and American relations have had a rallying effect upon the securities of both these 
nations, All the northern securities have been verysteady. There have been great 
fluctuations in the Portuguese and Spanish funds, the Three per Cents of the latter 
having touched as low as 53}. Chilian stock has rallied five or six per cent. 
It has had, however, no good effect in the other South American securities. The 
greatest speculations have been in the numerous rail-roads now projecting. They 
all seem upon the rise, and most of them are at a premium. The consequence of 
this is, that the mine shares have been nearly disregarded. This rail-road mania 
must surely, in the long run, be productive of much misery, They cannot, possibly, 
all succeed. A failure upon any particular line, must be an absolute ruin. We 
wish that our countrymen would be a little more temperate in their zeal for these 


undertakings. The above was the price of the funds on the 26th instant. 


BANKRUPTS, 


FROM DECEMBER 29, TO JANUARY 22, 1836, INCLUSIVE. 


Dec. 29.—J. Parry, Lianrwst, Deabighshire, 
draper.—J. Fox, Eetenegen Member, Lin- 
colnshire, grocer.x—R. and J. A. Stevenson, 
Cobridge, Statfordshire, manufacturers of earth- 
enware.—S. Lloyd, Manchester, calico printer. 

Jan. 1, 1836.—C. Gray, Southampton Build- 
ings, Holborn, victualler.—C. T. Kirby, Craw- 
ford Street, Portman Square, laceman.—E. 
Baugh, Sloane Street, Chelsea, draper.—B. 
Gregory, Allen Street, Gosweil Street, iron- 
founder.—G, Harris, Coventry, corn factor.—J. 
Wallworth, Newton, Lancashire, common 
brewer.—J. Trevetham, Bury St. Edmond’s, 
Suffolk, carpenter.—W. Furniss, Leeds, vic- 
tualler. 

Jan. 5.—H. Nicholls, Quadrant, Regent 
Street, glover.—O. J, G. Hawkins, Upper Bel- 
grave Street, Hanover Square, boarding-house- 
keeper.—T. J. Titterton, Gray’s Inn Lane, 
coach maker.—W. Oxendale, Scorton, York- 
shire, cattle" jobber.—P. Parry, Liangrwyney, 
County of Brecon, victualler.—G. D. Fisher, 
Waterhonse Cottage, Bradford, Wiltshire.—J. 
A. Smith, and J. and A. Lees, Bilston, Staf- 
fordshire, grocers.—G. King, Potten, Bedford- 
shire, money scrivener. 

Jan. 8.—P. Walker, Quickset Row, New 
Road, builder. W. Buck, Hammersmith, vic 


tualler.—J. Moser, Oxford Street, cabinet ma 
ker.—A. Ashworth, Haslingden, Lancashire, 
woollen manufacturer. 

Jan. 12.—R. Drew, Hampstead Road, Mia- 
diesex, currier.—G. T. Clough, George Street, 
Great Surrey Street, Blackfriars, baker.-—G. 
Hewitt, Brixton Road, Surrey, coachmaster.— 
B. Brook, South Lambeth, Surrey, surgeon.— 
T. Joel, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, dealer in gold 
aud silver watches.— WV. Smyth, Portsea, South- 
ampton, coachniaster.—L. J. C. Clayette, Man- 
chester, commission agent.—W. Godwin, Gil- 
lingham, Dorset, timber merchant.—J. Reeves, 
Broomwich, Staffordshire, coachsmith.— H. 
Pierce, Birmingham, victualler. 

Jan. 15.—W. Harbridge, Dunstable, Bed- 
fordshire, horse dealer.—E. Erichson and A. 
B. Callander, Mincing Lane, corn factors.—J. 
R. H. Withers, Bristol, linen draper.—W. 
Williams, White Hart Street, Drury Lane, vic- 
tnaller.— H. Hatchinson, Jerusalem Coffee 
House, Cowper's Court, Cornhill, master ma 
riner.—G. Dobson, Hatton, Chester, grocer.— 
Stephenson and Co., Bridlington Quay, York- 
shire, wine merchants.—J. Dadd, Margate, 
grocer. 

Jan. 19.—H. Blain, Lime Street, merchant. 
—J. Baly, Howford Buildings, Fenchurch 
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Street, wine and spirit merchant.—J. and W. Jan, 22.—C. Bilis, Stock § 

Hellins, Plymouth, linen drapers.—J. H. Joyce, merehant.—R. Martin, Ss varia a. 
High Street, Bloomsbery, anctioncer.—W. cer.—W. F. Hoyland, Bradford y Yorkabire 
Thorpe, Glentham, Lincolnshire, farmer.—W. grocer.—-D. Price, Lianwrthwl Breconshire, 
Hind, Carlisle, currier.—J. Pagett, High Ir- cattle dealer. —T. Cracknell, | Birmingham, 


call, Shropshire.—J. Schofield, Okibam, Lan- recer.—J. Stevenson, Bisho 'e 

cashire, grocer.—B. Marten, Chilham and oskean, saddler.— Fr Hetchineen, _— 
Sibertswould, Kent, dealer and chapman.—J. Dorham, manufacturer of Epsom salts. —J. 
Sparrow, Chesterton, Cambridge, victualler.— Cheesewright, Bristol, stationer.—G. Acklam, 
The Honourable B. Bedford, Barns, Bedford- Cheltenham, coachbuilder.—E. W. Gaebel, 
shire, and J. Lord, Birmingham, merchants. Liverpool, merchant, 





NEW PATENTS. 


C. P. Chapman, of Cornhill, in the City of London, Zine Manufacturer, for im- 
provements in printing silks, calicoes, and other fabrics. November 24th. 
6 months. 

J. Hellewell, of Springfield Lane, in the Borough of Salford, Lancashire, Dyer, 
for an improved process or manufacture whereby the texture of cotton and certain 
other fabrics and materials may be rendered impervious to water. November 28th, 
6 months. 

H. Jefferies, of Birmingham, Warwickshire, Goldsmith and Jeweller, for certain 
improvements in buttons. November 28th, 6 months. 

T. fi. Sewell, of Carrington, in the Parish of Basford, Nottinghamshire, Lace 
Manufacturer, for certain improvements in machinery for making lace, commonly 
called bobbin-net. December 2nd, 6 months. . ’ 

J. Cropper, of the Town of Nottingham, Lace Manufacturer, and T, B. Milnes, 
of Lenton Works, Nottinghamshire, Bleacher, for certain improvements in machi- 
nery for manufacturing lace or net commonly called bobbin-net lace. December 
3rd, 6 months. 

W. W. Potts, of Burslem, Staffordshire, for an improved method or process of 
producing patterns, in one or more colours to be transferred to earthenware, porce- 
lain, china, glass, and other similar substances. December 3rd, 6 months. 

8. Woodcroft, of Ardwick, in the Parish of Manchester, Lancashire, Gentleman, 
for improvements in printing calicoes and other fabrics, whether manufactured of 
cotton, silk, wool, or linen, or of all or any two or three of those materials, De- 
cember 3rd, 6 months. 

T. Parkin, of Dudley, Worcestershire, Gentleman, being a member of the sect 
called Separatists, for certain improvements in sleepers or bearers applicable to rail- 
roads. December 3rd, 6 months. 

A. Gordon, of Fludyer Street, in the City of Westminster, Member of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, and .J, Deville, of the Strand, Lamp Manufacturer, for 
certain improvements in the production, maintenance, direction, or distribution, of 
lights, parts of which improvements are applicable to other purposes, December 
3rd, 6 months. 

R. Witty, of Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, Civil Engineer, for an improved 
method or methods of arranging and combining certain materials used in construct- 
ing houses, bridges, and other buildings, whereby superior strength and durability 
will be obtained. December 3rd, 6 months. 

J. Radley, of Oldham, in the County Palatine of Lancaster, Gentleman, for cer- 
tain improvements in the construction of gauges for indicating or measuring the ex- 
pansive pressure of steam or other elastic vapours or gases, used expansively as a 
medium of power. December 4th, 6 months. é 

M. Berry, of No. 66, Chancery Lane, Middlesex, Civil Engineer and Mechanical 
Draftsman, for a certain improvement or certain improvements in power looms for 
weaving. Communicated ‘by a foreigner residing abroad. December Sth, 6 
months, , . 

N. Partridge, of Elm Cottage, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, ( jentleman, for the 
application of a certain composition, paste, or materials, as an anti-attrition, appli- 
cable to the bearings of wheels and machinery generally. December 7th, 6 months, 

R. W. Sievier, of Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, Middlesex, Gentleman, 
for an improved waterproof cloth or fabric, made either elastic or non-elastic, appli- 
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cable to various useful purposes, and for an improved manufacture of waterproof 
hats or caps. December 7th, 6 months. 

N. Partridge, of Elm Cottage, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, Gentleman, for a 
certain improvement or certain improvements in mixing and preparing oil paints, 
whereby a saving of ingredients commonly used will be effected. December 8th, 
6 months. 

J.S. Dawes, of Birmingham, Warwickshire, Iron Master, for improvements in 
the manufacture of iron, by the application of certain known materials, and for im- 
provements in preparing such materials, and for the recovery of certain products in 
the process of manufacturing iron. December 8th, 6 months. 

J. Horsfall, and J. Kenyon, both of Addingham, Yorkshire, Cotton Spinners, for 
certain improvements in engines used for carding cotton wool and other fibrous sub- 
stances. December 9th, 6 months. 

J. Bertie, of Basford, Nottinghamshire, Lace Maker, for certain improvements in 
machinery for making bobbin net-lace, for the purpose of producing ornamental 
net, or lace of various kinds, part of which improvements are an extension of cer- 
tain improvements, for which letters patent were granted to him and one James 
Gibbons, bearing date the 5th of June, 1854. December 9th, 6 months. 

J. Houldsworth, of Glasgow, Lanarkshire, Cotton Spinner, for certain improve- 
ments applicable to drawing and stabbing frames used in the manufacture of cotton 
and other fibrous substances. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. De- 
cember 9th, 6 months. 

L. Simpson, of Manchester, in the County Palatine of Lancaster, Chemist, for an 
improvement in the preparation of certain colours to be used for printing cotton and 
other fabrics. December 10th, 6 months. 

F. Hempel, of Prainenberg, in the kingdom of Prussia, Doctor of Chemistry, now 
residing at Great Portland Street, Middlesex, for certain improvements in oxidizing, 
or oxidinizing, certain animal or vegetable substances, and tor separating the several 
ard different parts of such substances, and to render them, by means of different 
operations. not only separately, but also, in combination with other materials, capa- 
ble of producing useful articles. December 15th, 6 months. 

D. Dewhurst, of Preston, Lancashire, Flax Spinner, and T, Hope, J. Hope, and 
1. Hope, all of Manchester, Lancashire, Mechanics, for certain new and improved 
machinery for preparing flax and hemp, also certain new and improved machinery 
for spinning flax, hemp, cotton, silk, and other fibrous substances, by power. De- 
cember 16th, 2 months. 

W. Carpmael, of Crawford Street, Middlesex, Gentleman, for certain improve- 
ments in locomotive steam-carriages, part of which improvements are also applica- 
ble to steam-engines and boilers in general. Communicated by a foreigner residing 
abroad. December 16th, 6 months. 

R. Griffiths, of Birmingham, Warwickshire, for improvements in machinery for 
making rivets, screw blanks, and bolts. December 16th, 6 months. 

W. Coles, of Charing Cross. Middlesex, Esq., for certain improvements applicable 
to locomotive carriages. December 16th, 6 months. 

J. Osbaldeston, of Blackburn, Lancashire, Weaver, for an improved method of 
muking a metal heald or healds for the weaving of silk, woollen, worsted, cotton, or 
any other fbrous substance. December 16th, 6 months. 

QO. Topham, of White Cross Street, St. Luke’s, Middlesex, Engineer, for certain 
improvements in dressing, stearching, cleaning, and drying lace, or net, known by 
the trade by the term of getting up lace or nett. December 16th,6 months. 

J. Warwick, of No. 9, Three King’s Court, Lombard Street, in the City of Lon- 
don, Merchant, for an improved lock and key. Communicated by a foreigner re- 
siding abroad. December 16th, 6 months. — ; 

H. Booth, of Liverpool, Lancashire, Gentleman, for an improved method of at- 
taching rail-way carriages together for the purpose of obtaining steadiness and 
smoothness of motion, December 16th, 2 months. 

P. Erard, of Great Marlborough Street, Middlesex, for certain improvements on 
harps. December 18th, 6 months. 

J. Bailhe, of Great Suffolk Street, Southwark, Surrey, Esq., and J. Paterson, of 
Mincing Lane, in the City of London, Gentleman, for improvements in propelling 
of vessels and other floating bodies by means of steam or other power. December 
2ist, 6 months. 

T. Howell, of Clare Street, Bristol, for certain improvements in musical instru- 
ments. December 21st, 6 months. 
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N. Troughton, of Broad Street, in the Cify of London, Merchant, for improve- 
ments in the process of obtaining copper from copper ores. December 22nd, 6 
months. 

Je Be Betts, of Smithfield Bars, in the City of London, Rectifier, for improvements in 
the process of preparing spirituous liquors in the making of brandy. Communicated 
by a foreigner residing abroad. December 22nd, 6 months. , 

J. Heathcote, of Tiverton, Devonshire, Lace Manufacturer, for a method or me- 
thods of weaving or manufacturing divers kinds of goods and wares, and for ma- 
chines or machinery applicable thereto. December 23rd, 6 months, 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Kept at Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3°51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by an horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range 
of the Barometer is known trom observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations, The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 


























1835 Range| Range | Prevaili Rain 
and | of ot Winds | in Prevailing Weather. 
1836. Ther. Barom. Inds. Inches 
Dec. 
23 31-12 30,45 30,44 N.W. Generally cloudy, except the morning. 
24 30-26 |30,38-30,35! N.W. Generally cloudy. 
25 28-10 |30,30-30,27; W.b. N. | frenerally cloudy, 
26 27-13 |30,23-50,27 - . Generally cloudy, and foggy for one hour and half. 
27 36-12 30,19.30,17 S.W, | Generally cloudy, except at noon, 
28 46-32 30,08-30,02 S.W. | Evening clear, otherwise cloudy : 
20 42-31 30,20-30,13) Web. N. | Generally overcast, 
30 46-37 |30,21-30,13|N.W. & N.E. Generally cloudy, with frequent drops of rain, 
31 33-20 |30,22-Stat. N. Generally clear, ex« ept the evening foggy. 
1836. 
Jan, 1 22-25 30,40 30,21 FE. Generally cloudy, snow in the morning. 
2 20-7 30,55-30,52 S.E. Generally cloudy, snow in the evening. 
3 41-42 30,42-30,31) W.b. 3S. Generally cloudy, except at noon. 
4 49-36 30,15-30,11 W.b. S. 025 |Generally cloudy, a little rain in the morning. 
5 51-4l 30,19-30,13 W.b.S. Geverally clondy, except at noon. 
6 47-41 30,15.30,11 S.W. Generally clondy,a little rain in the morn.& even, 
7 40-20 29,92-29,87 S.E. 025 |Morning clear, otherwise cloudy, & rain in the aft. 
8 41-29 29,05-29,58 S.E. 025 |Generally clondy. 
9 34-25 29,94-20,82 E. Morning clear, otherwise cloudy, & snow in theev. 
10 32-28 29,63-29,23) E. & E. b. N. Generally clondy, snowing all the aft. and even, 
1] 36-26 20,28-29,21 W.b.S., Generally overcast, raining from 5 till U1, Pom. 
12 33-24 29,52-20,37 W. b. 5S. 3 Generally clear, 
13) 38-22 29,82-20,73 Ww. b. 8. Generally clear, alittle rain at noon. 
14 49-34 29,84-20,6s S.W, Generally cloudy, and in the even, wd. boisterous, 
15 43-39 29,58 29,41 W.b. N. ,525 | Raining generally all the morn, otherwise clear, 
16 39-27 30,14-20,99 N.W. 075 [Generally clear, ashower of rain during the night.| 
17, 41.24 30,25-30,15 W. b. N. Generally clear. 
18 43-26 30,18-29,& W.b. S. Generally cloudy. 
19 37-29 30,25-30,12 N.E. 025, [Generally clear, a shower of rain in the night. 
20) 41-20 30,20-30,08 S. b. W. Generally clondy, a little cain about noon, 
21, 41.29 20,05-29,68} 8. b. W. Generally cloudy, except the morning. 
22) 47-29 29,54-20,52 Ss 025 [Generally cloudy, rain in the morning and even, 
Ldmonton. Cuantes Henny Adams. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Grocrarutca Society.—Sir John Barrow in the chair.—The chief object of in- 
terest at this meeting was the presentation of the royal premium to Captain Back: 
there was, In consequence, notwithstanding the inclemency of the evening, & very 


numerous attendance of members.—It was announced that communications had been 


received from Mr. Schomburgck, now travelling under the direction of the Society 
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in the interior of British Guyana. The letters were dated from the upper course of 
the Ripanoony, 1 in the neighbourhood of the height of land separating the rivers 
running to the north from those falling into the Amazon, and were full ‘of valuable 
matter. Numerous collections of paturel history had already been formed, and con- 
siderable additions to the geography of that district acquired ; though as yet no map 
bad been transmitted. But Mr. Schomburgek was highly gratified with the progress 
he was making, and sanguine that his explorations i in this interesting country would 
prove a great public service. Further and more detailed information is shortly ex- 
pected.—A paper from Lieut Burnes was read; it is entitled, ‘On the Maritime 
Communications of India, as carried on by the natives, particularly from hutch, at 
the mouth of the Indus.” After briefly noticing the early history of commerce with 
India, as narrated by sacred and profane writers, and alluding to its present state in 
some parts of western India, which he says is carried on in ships or boats by the 
natives, and rivals in extent that of some of the most civilized nations of Europe, 

the author gives an interesting account of a voyage to ‘* Barbar,’ made in the begin- 
ning of last year, of which the following are notes. In the beginning of 1855, the 
boat named Veerasil sailed from Mandavee: she is about thirty tons burthen, was 
commanded by a Mahomedan, and had, besides the master, a crew of five Moslems, 
three Rajpoots, and a young negro boy. ‘The cargo consisted of the coarsest cotton 
cloth, the sale of which was “managed by a Hindoo from Mandavee. ‘They stretched 
out at once to sea, made the coast of Arabia, and touched at Sere, Maculla, and Aden, 

disposing of their goods as they proceeded, till they reached Barbar, in the sea of 
Baboo! Mandeb, and outside the straits of that name. ‘The country called Barbar is 
inhabited by Somallees, There is no town, and no harbour; though the anchorage 
is safe and good. Barbar is annually frequented by about one hundred vessels from 
ditferent parts of India, during which time a regular fair is held on the sea-beach 
with the inhabitants, who come from inland on camels, Immediately a boat lands, 
each person, even the meanest, must consign himself to a Somallee, who becomes his 
“aban,” or security for life and property. ‘This arrangement is imperiously neces- 
sary »—for there is no ruler or chief, and the Somallees are perfidious, bigoted, and 
quarrelsome. They have been known to swim off at night to European vessels, and 
murder all the crew. Forsuch protection, a tax of a dollar, or less, per head, and so 
much for each bale of cloth, is exacted. In return for the cloth, which is the staple 
article of commerce, they give goats, coffee, gum, and ghee; but chiefly dollars, 
which they bring from Hure ‘er, a two months’ journey in the interior. ‘here is no 
coin below the value of a dollar, and small sums are paid by certain fixed measures 
of coffee. The Somallees are all Mahomedans. ‘They do not shave their heads, but 
go bareheaded ; those only who have made a p ilgrimage to Mecca wearing turbans. 
They have little clothing; the females dress in leathern gowns! ‘The Somallees 
have neither guns nor muskets; a few have swords; but all have spears, generally 
two each, which are about six feet long, including the blade. They have w oolly hair, 
but not the thick lip. They are be lieved by Lieut. Burnes to be a mixture of Hot- 
tentot and Arab. They are a noble-looking race, very tall, and elegantly formed. 

Camels are here very numerous ; caravans of five hundred of these come and go at 
onetime. The people eat them, and goats, which are also very plentiful. While it 
is strange that the natives of India should keep up commercial communication with 
a port so distant, it is not less so that the managers of it are timid Hindoo Banisns, 
who trust themselves, without fear, to the bigoted and barbarous Somallees, though 
subjected to the most severe privations. When the Hindoos land in Barbar, they 
are not permitted to wear a turban. If they die, they are not allowed to be burned, 

according to the Hindoo custom: a hole is dug, into which they are put in an erect 
position ; and for this privilege a heavy fine has been paid. In Kutch, during the 
native government, such was the influence of these very Hindoos, that no anim: il wis 
permitted to be killed in Mandavee, as they considered it sinful to shed blood. In 
Barbar, the whole of the people live on flesh ; and the very vessels of these Hindoos 
are washed by the Somallees often, after slaughtering goats ; water, which in their 
own country they will not drink but from the hands of those of certain caste, is brought 
in skins of animals just killed, by Mahomedans, Such privations as these Hindoos 
suffer can only be accounted for by their love of gain, and the great profits derived 
from the trade. ‘The author dwells upon this, because it shows in a remarkable de- 
gree the sacrifices which the most superstitious people on earth undergo in their pur- 
suit of money-making. He thinks, indeed, that it may be safely inferred from it that 
commerce was never ‘interrupted in India by religious prejudices ; and that a people 
who can continue it with such sacrifices have been addicted to it from the earliest 
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ages; and that the natives of India themselves, and not the Arabs, conducted the 
trade between India and Egypt. The paper was accompanied by a native Indian 
chart of the coast of Arabia and the Red Sea: itis a curious original in every way ; 
and it is most remarkable that with a chart so vague these people can navigate so 
safely. 

The thanks of the Society were cordially given to Lieutenant Burnes for his very 
interesting paper; the president observing, that the Society was much gratified at 
receiving this early evidence of his undiminished zeal, and his remembrance of friends 
in England. 

The president then proceeded to bestow on Capt. Back the royal premium, address- 
ing him to the following effect :—‘“ It was now,” he said, “ his agreeable duty, in 
conformity with the intimation given at the last meeting, to confer on Capt. Back the 
royal premium for 1835. He need scarcely call the attention of the meeting to the 
great interest of Capt. back’s recent discoveries, or to the zeal and abilities he had 
displayed in the prosecution of them ; but, although the council of the Society had 
kept these alone .a view when awarding the premium, he (the president) could not 
omit calling the attention of the Society to the extremely valuable services Capt. 
Back had heretofore rendered in the expeditions under Sir John Franklin, or te the 
feelings of noble benevolence which Jed bim to proffer his services on a recent oceasion, 
aware as he was, by severe experience, of the dangers and privations attending such 
expeditions. The geographical information Capt. Back had supplied was of the ut- 
most value; he had surveyed the eastern half of Great Slave Lake, and its vicinity, 
hitherto most erroneously laid down in our maps ; and he had traced a great river, up- 
wards of five hundred miles in length, from its source to the Arctic Sea, which it 
reaches ata most interesting portion of the coast, asconnected with previous discoveries, 
leaving now only some short intermediate spaces to be filled up, the general bearing 
of which may be safely conjectured ; and thus reducing almost to certainty that 
little portion of the main land of America which extends north of the 70th parallel, 
The results of the expedition, as affecting the great question of a north-west pass ge, 
to which we are chiefly indebted for all we know of the arctic regions, he (the presi- 
dent) considered highly important, corroborating in the strongest manner the belief 
tbat a passage exists. Cook, Kotzebue, and others, had found a strong current 
setting in to the northward, through Behring’s Straits; Franklin and Richardson 
had found an easterly current on the coast; Parry met with it on his voyage to 
Melville Island ; in the Straits of the Fury and Hecla he found it running at the rate 
of four miles an hour; and, lastly, Capt. Back, midway between these straits and 
Point Turnagain, still found the current setting strongly to the eastward. This was 
an extremely important fact, and in his (the president’s) mind was quite conclusive 
us to the existence of a passage. He sincerely hoped that, after having done so much 
for the solving of this interesting problem, the country would not, for want of a little 
further encouragement, allow another nation to reap the trait of our labours, or to 
have all the credit of such an achievement, when we are so near the consummation 
of our hopes. The president concluded by presenting the premium to Capt, Back, 
who received it amidst the warm plaudits of the members. 

Capt. Back, in returning thanks, said, that he felt quite unable adequately to 
express them, for the highly flattering manner in which the distinction the Society 
had been pleased to confer on him had been communicated by the president, Sir 
Jubn Barrow, who was well known to have been the main-spring of Arctic discovery. 
He was deeply sensible of the honour the Society had done him; and warmly con- 
curring in the observations made from the chair, he trusted that another nation would 
not be allowed to complete that which we had so long and diligently pursued ; and 
that he, for one, would be at all times willing to devote his best services to the 
attainment of so desirable an abject. 

Sir Jobn Franklin said, he was extremely glad to find there was so strong an 
inclination in favour of another expedition; and speaking on the ‘‘ spur of the 
moment,” be would venture strongly to recommend an attempt being made through 
some of the openings at the extremity of Baffin’s Bay, and so get to the mass of 
islands which have so long perplexed navigators, lying off the coast as far west as 
the meridian of Melville Island; and he had no doubt there would then be little 
difficulty in striking down towards the coast, and thus accomplishing the passage, 
He hoped another attempt would be made, and was sure there was no body from 
which so desirable an expedition could more worthily emanate than from the Royal 
Geographical Society of London. ) 

Dr. Richardson confirmed the opinion of Sir John Franklin, as to the existence 
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of an open sea westward of the 114th meridian. Whales, which are only found in 
open seas, were known to abound therein. But he thought it would be very desir- 
able previously to ascertain the state of the Western Sea, by sending some boats 
from the mouth of the Coppermine River directly north, w hich might easily, and 
without much hazard or expense, be done. 

The president then expressed his willingness to be the medium of communication 
to the government of any proposition of the kind, which the Society, after mature 
consideration, might wish to recommend ; and the meeting adjourned.—Literary 
Gazette. . 


Geovocicat Society, Jan. 6.—Mr. Lyell, president, in the chair. The following 
communications were read :—1st, An extract from a letter addressed to the presi- 


dent by Captain Bayfield, R.N. It gave an account of the transporting power of 


the ice-packs formed every winter on the extensive shoals which line both sides of 
the St. Lawrence. ‘These shoals are thickly strewed with boulders, which become 
entangled in the ice; and, in the spring, when the river rises from the melting of 
the snow, the masses of ice are floated off, frequently carrying the boulders to great 
distances. Captain Bayfield also states, that icebergs in which boulders, stones, 
and gravel, are imbedded, are annually drifted down the coast of Labrador, through 
the straits of Belleisle, and for several hundred miles up the gulf of the St. Law- 
rence. 2ndly, A letter from M. De la Beche, explanatory of “the geological posi- 
tion of a collection of fossils from the north of Cornwall. M. De ‘le Beche says, 
that in the grauwacke of western Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, natural divisions 
may be made, founded on marked characters; but he is of opinion, that the whole 
of this district belongs to asystem older than the Silurian formations of Mr. Mur- 
chison. Some of the organic remains were procured at Dinas Cove, Padstow Har- 
bour, Treveloa Island, (Lower St. Columb Porth,) and Powan Head, near New 
Quay, from the strata which is associated with sandstone, conglomerates, and lime- 
stone; and which is of the same age with the fossiliferous strata of Tintagel. The 
remainder of the collection was procured near Bodmin, by Dr. Potts, and in the 
vicinity of Liskeard. M, De la Beche also states, that there are evidences in So- 
merset, Devon, and Cornwall, of two movements of the land, one to the height of 
thirty or forty feet above the present sea level, and the other to an uncertain depth 
beneath it, since the production of the existing vegetation of the land, and the 
molluscous inhabitants of the neighbouring sea. Srdly. A memoir by Mr. Griffith, 
president of the Geological Society of Dublin, on the syenite and syenitic green- 
stone veins which traverse mica slate at Goodland Cliff, and chalk at Torr Eskert, 
to the south of Fairhead, in the county of Antrim. ‘The district described in this 
paper consists of inclined strata of mica slate, with subordinate beds of hornblende 
slate and limestone, »verlaid by nearly horizontal strata of coal measures, new red 
sandstone, and chalk ; and on these secondary formations reposes amass of rudely 
columnar trap, the northern termination of which constitutes the magnificent pro- 
montory of Fairhead. The veins of syenite and syenitic greenstone in Goodland 
Cliff might be mistaken for regular beds forming an integral portion of the mica 
slate, but Mr. Griffith determined, by careful inspection, that the veins are irregular 
in their course, and uneven on their surface, moulding into the indentations of the 
schist. Owing to the occasionally covered nature of the surface, these veins cannot 
be traced continuously to Torr Eskert, but by laying down their line of bearing on 
the ordnance map, and by making due allowance for their average inclination and 
the elevation of the hill, Mr. Griffith entertains no doubt that the syenite which 
traverses the chalk of Torr Eskert is a prolongation of one of the veins in the mica 
slate of Goodland Cliff. In mineral character there is no difference. The chalk in 
contact with the syenite is sometimes crystallised, always hard; the colour is 
changed from yellowish-white to reddish-white ; and masses of disrupted chalk 
are entangled with the syenite, In conclusion, the author says, that if he has sub- 
stantiated the views advocated in his memoir, a new and important fact has been 
added to those already described by other observers, which may ultimately lead to 
the assigning of a comparatively recent origin, not only to syenite veins, but to 
crystalline rocks generally, when found associated with scbistose strata, 


Rovat Socrery, Jan. 6.—Mr. Baily in the chair. The receipt of a set of meteo- 
rological tables for 1854, kept by C aptain Beaufort, at the C ape of Good Hope, was 
notified. There was then read an account of a volcanic irruption, which took place 
on the 20th of January, 1835, on the western coast of Central America. The writer 
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commences his appalling narrative by observing, that there is no spot on the face of 


the earth more intersected by mountains and volcanic vents than Central America. 
A rich field is there opened to the man of science who has boldness sufficient to face 
the miasma of its valleys, and the mephitic vapours of its mines. The details of the 
irruption, which he describes, are chiefly taken from voluminous official reports 
transmitted by the authorities on the spot to the executive ; these all agree in the 
most minute particulars, and the author says it is impossible to read them without 
being struck with the beauty of the classic phraseology employed, which bears, in 
many instances, a great resemblance to the language used by Pliny in his well- 
known description of a like catastrophe. Immediately previous to the present, a 
beautiful cloud, resembling a huge plume of feathers of the most brilliant white, was 
seen hovering over the bay, marked as the scene of approaching desolation; this 
cloud gradually assumed a gray colour, then a yellow, and, finally, became bright 
red. In the morning shocks were felt; the third and last were most terrifice 
though it was day it grew utterly dark, so that persons might touch each other with. 
out being seen: cattle returned to their folds, and fowls to roost, as on the ap- 
proach of night. The darkness continued till the next day at noon; but for ten 
succeeding days the light was murky. At St. Antonio and other adjacent places, 
ashes fell in great quantities ; loud and awful echoes, like discharges of artillery, 
and accompanied with lightning, persuaded the people that the day of judgment was 
at hand. Birds of the forest flew to the towns for refuge ; and the banks of rivers, 
&c. were strewn with fish. In Segovia, and as far as eight leagues from the vol- 
cano, there fell dense showers of black sand. Thousands of cattle perished there, 
while others became masses of scorched flesh. But we will not distress our readers 
by more of the frightful details. Two new islands arose; and in the month of 
March, two months afterwards, the volcano continued in activity, though happily 
without irruption. The ashes reached a distance of four hundred leagues to wind- 
ward, thus establishing the existence of a counter atmospheric current. The ashes 
travelled at the rate of one hundred and seventy miles per diem. Another portion 
of Dr. Daubeny’s paper, on the effect of light on plants, and of plants on the atmo- 
sphere, was also read. 

Mr. Murchison in the chair. A paper by Sir David Brewster, on the ana- 
tomical and optical structure of the crystalline lenses of animals, especially of the 
salmon and bare, was read. The paper was illustrated by frequent reference to a 
number of exceedingly delicete and beautiful diagrams of the crystalline lenses of 
various animals, without which no satisfactory analysis can be given by us, We 
may mention one curious fact, viz. that Sir David Brewster, in the course of bis 
experiments, found the hare and the rabbit to be the only two quadrupeds whose 
lenses have the same structure with the lens of the salmon. Mr. Airey, and a number 
of other gentlemen, were elected fellows. 


Society or Antiquarirs.—Mr, Amyot in the chair, Mr, Kempe exhibited 
drawings of thirty-two pictile vases and lamps, found in the tombs of the Incas of 
Peru, and brought to England in 1815, now in the possession of Mrs. Cooke of 
Barnes. Most of them were remarkably similar to vessels of the same kind found 
in the tombs in Egvpt; some had a Greek scroll pattern, and some nearly similar 
to the Roman amphora, or wine-vessels. It is well-known that the Egyptians com- 
municated their pictile and other arts to the Greeks, and through them to the Ro- 
mans: and Mr. Kempe was of opinion that they were introduced into South Ame- 
rica by the Pheenicians, as those enterprising navigators had very large vessels, and 
by the great number and size of their sweeps and oars, had the power, similar to 
the modern steam-vessel, of working against wind and tide ; and their ignorance of 
the mariner’s compass was compensated by their extensive knowledge of astronomy, 
so that he considered it very possible for them to have reached the Peruvian coast. 
Some further extracts were read from Mr. Hallam’s volume of State Letters, &c. in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and thence to that of James I. The portions now read 
were two letters to Wolsey, one from the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the other 
from Cuthbert Tunstal, bishop of London, explaining the difficulties experienced in 
raising an aid or forced loan from the clergy, and the extreme reluctance of the latter 
to divulge the value of their goods, revenues, Xc. to ground the assessments of the 
loan, 
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G4 Marriages and Deaths. 


MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Susrraction or Fractrions.—M. Bradel has observed, that where the two terms 
in two fractions differ little from each other, in order to perform the subtraction be- 
tween the two fractions, we may multiply the difference of the denominatorand of 
the ncn of ‘each of them, by the denominator of the other fraction, dnd that 
the difference of these two products will give the numerator sought. This simpli- 
fication is very useful, and, in some cases, admits of a considerable abridgment in 
the calculation. MM. Libri and Poisson, who were employed to submit the system 
to the French Academy of Sciences, propose that it should be introduced in general 


teaching, after having been stripped of the algebraical form used in M. Bradel’s 
demonstration. 


OrntrnoLocy.—Since the year 1805, the period of the publication of Levaillant's 
magnificent work on parrots, 150 species or varieties have been discovered by natu- 
ralists. M. F. G. Levrault has just undertaken to publish these species, in order to 
complete this beautiful work, The first number has appeared, the plates of which 
are exquisite, and the type and size correspond with the other two volumes. 





HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Dr. Wiit1am Turton. 


Dr. William Turton died at Bideford, on the 28th ultimo, aged seventy-three. 
He was of Oriel College, Oxford, and practised as a physician, first at Swansea 
and then at Dublin. Dr. Turton was the author of several valuable works. He 
published a Medical Glossary in 1797, and, between 1801 and 1806, his General 
System of Nature, translated from Gmelin’s edition of Linnzus, in seven octavo 


volumes, His latest productions were, Compendium of British Zoology, Treatise 
on Consumption, &c. &c. 


M. Boerticer. 


M. Boéttiger, the distinguished German archeologist, has lately paid the debt of 
nature, at an advanced age. He was one of the earliest foreign correspondents to 
the “ Literary Gazette,” and) many of its volumes are enriched by his valuable 
contributions. M, Boéttiger’s learning and devoted application ranked him among 
the most eminent scholars of an eminent period in Germany. 








Married.—At Rochdale, Alexander Ramsay, 
eldest son of Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart., of 
Balmain, to Elen Matilda, eldest daughter of 
John Entwistle, Esq., M.P., of Foxholes, Lan- 
cashire. 

In Piccadilly, John Dunlop, Esq., of Dan- 
lop, M.P. for the coanty of Ayr, to Lady Har- 
riet Primrose, eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Roseberry. 

At Hacheston Charch, Suffolk, Captain the 
Hon. Henry John Rous, R.N., second son of 
the late and brother of the present Earl of 
Stradbroke, to Sophia, only surviving daaghter 
the late James Ramsay Cuthbert, Esq., of 
Grosvenor Square. 

At Stirling, Lieut.-Col. Hamilton Tennent, 
East India Company’s Service, to Helen Ho- 
worth, only danghter of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Graham. 


Died.—At Tunbridge Wells, Liept.-Gen, Sir 
John Hamilton, Bart., G.C.T.S., Colonel of 
es 69th regiment, and Governor of Duncannon 

ort. 

At Linton, Kent, aged 22, Viscount Brome, 
only son of the Earl Cornwallis. 

At Paris, the Hon. Anthony Lionel Ashley 
Cooper, youngest sun of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. 

in Wintpole Street, in the 85th year of his 
age, the Right Hon. Sir Henry Russell, Bart. 

At Lian Gregor Castle, Perthshire, Marray 
Maxwell, youngest son of Captain Hallowell 
Carew, R.N., of Beddington Park, Surrey. 

At Brighton, in her 83rd_year, veg t Bryd- 
ges, widow of the late Benjamin Travers, 


At her residence in Mortimer Street, the 
Dowager Lady Blunt, in her 91st year, 











